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Every young man entering upon d busi- 
ness or professional career is met at the 
start with this question of pressing tmpor- 
tance: HOW MAY ISUCCEED? Inan- 
swer to this inquiry, The Christian Union 
proposes to publish during the next two 
months a series of pupers by persons whose 
success in their several callings entitles 
their opinions in the matter to respectful 
consideration, They will tell their readers 
what in their judgment are the elements 
of success in the various departments of 
business and professional life,and will give 
out of their experience such practical coun- 
sels and advice as may be helpful to those 
who are coming after them in the race. 
Among the contributors to this series will 
be Senators George F. Edmunds and 
Thomas F. Bayard, who will write upon 
Success in Public Life; the Rev. John Hall, 
DD., representing the Ministry; Dr. Wil- 
lard Parker, Medicine; Thomas A. Edison, 
Mechanics; W. Hamilton Gibson, Art; 
General William Sooy Smith, Engineering; 
Commissioner George B. Loring, Agricult- 
ure, and Charles Dudley Warner, Jour- 
nalism. Other prominent writers whose 
names will be duly announced will con- 
tribute to the series. The first paper will 
appear next week, and will be followed 
thereafter by other articles until the entire 
series shall be completed. 


Wehave put into pamphlet form the leet- 
ure of Mr. Beecher upon The Moral Uses 
of Luxury and Beauty, which will be sent 
to any address upon the receipt of one 
three-cent stamp. 


NEW YORK, APRIL 6, 1882. 
THE OUTLOOK. 

The fate of the Chinese bill will be decided before 
this paper reaches its readers. The sentiment against 
the bill is growing rapidly, as its nature is understood, 
and if the decision were to be postponed a few weeks 
there is very little question but that popular opinion 
would express itself so strongly as to secure a veto 
from the President. The measure has practically 
taken the country unawares ; it involves a question 
of pure principle, and the response of public feeling 
has therefore been slower than if it were a burning 
question or one involving some matter of commercial 
interest. That response, however, so far as it has 
been given, is unmistakably against the measure, 
and there is some hope that its emphasis and quality 
will induce the President to use the veto power. 
The President is known to be a politician of great 
shrewdness, and there is no doubt that great pressure 
is being brought to bear upon him by politicians 


from California and Nevada; but unless he has a 


short memory he cannot have forgotten the lessons 
of last summer, which demonstrated for the hundredth 
time the curious blindness to popular feeling to 
which politicians are peculiarly subject, and which 
makes them the most unsafe advisers. 


Devised for purposes of party gain, the Anti- 
Chidfese bill has already proved a dead failure. The 
Republicans expected to make capital out of it on 
the Pacific Coast, but the Democrats have ruined 
the plan by voting even more solidly for the bill 
than the Republicans themselves. Thoughtful men 
of all parties ought to find satisfaction in the fact 
that this flagrant violation of the historic principles 
which have governed the country from the beginning 
of its history instead of proving a gain to the party 
which inaugurated it is likely to stir up a good deal 
of honest indignation. No party can afford to win 
by the use of such means. It is beginning to be 
seen, too, that the question of the position of the 
colored race is practically re-opened by this exclu- 
sion of the Chinese, and if hereafter Southern poli- 
ticians attempt to modify the legislation which has 
put the blacks on an eqnality with the whites, 
the Republican party may thank itself for having 
given them the vantage ground of a precedent. In 
fact the longer the measure is studied the more 
unwise and inexplicable its adoption seems, It has 
fallen flat in the sections where it was to excite 
enthusiasm, and it is already beginning to be seen 
that it is a legislative retreat, which may bequeath 
to the near future some very ugly questions, 


The Tariff Commission bill has passed the Senate, 
and is now before the House of Representatives. 
It is supported mainly, though not exclusively, by 
protectionists. The opponents of the protective 
system generally agree that such a commission, if 
organized in good faith, with a sincere intention on 
the part of Congress to study its report and act 
promptly upon it, might be a very good thing. But 
they fear that the commission itself will be organized 
in the exclusive interest of selfish schemes, and that 
its existence will be made the excuse for delaying 
action upon a subject which demands instant atten- 
tion. We do not think that the President will allow 
himself to be used for any such scheme ; and we 

ope, with much confidence, in case the bill becomes 
a law, for the appointment of a commission repre- 
senting the intelligent and independent thought of 
the country. We are not so hopeful, however, of 
any good result from their work, because the average 
Congressman is indisposed to pay any attention to 
the report of any commission unless it suits his own 
preconceived notions. If, therefore, Congress should 
refuse to take any steps for a reduction of duties 
until the commission has reported there will be po 
great reason to expect a different course from it 
afterward. 


We are simply repeating the views of the ablest 


$5.00 tn ADVANCE. 
Sine is Corizs Eieut Cents. 


and most ultra protectionists when we predict that, 
unless a speedy reduction is made in the national 
revenues, this country will have a financial crash 
within two or three years which will far surpass that of 
1873. Congress has now settled that this reduction 
shall not be made in the taxes on whisky and tobacco ; 
and, therefore, it must be made in the tariff if at all. 
Four years of the present revenues would result in 
the withdrawal of $300,000,000 from the bank eir- 
culgion. Of course shrewd financiers will see this 
far in advance, antl will put their houses in order: 
so that, unless some steps are speediWy taken in this 
direction of reduction of duties, a great contraction 
of business will soon begin. Such a reduction of 
duties may be made without materially relaxing the 
protective system; but in some form it must Le 
made, and that soon. Yet, up to this hour, the only 
proposition which the Honse of Representatives 
(which has the exclusive right of originating such 
measures) has considered, in or out of its commit- 
tees, has been one to increase duties! Fortunately, 
the committee that devised this astonishing scheme 
has coneluded not to report it; and the Republican 
legislature of Iowa has unanimously condemned it. 


Mr. Gladstone added another to his many Parlia- 
mentary victories last week in secnring the rejection 
of Mr. Marriott’s’ amendment to the proposed meas-— 
ure for the reform of Parliamentary procedure, which 
provided that no resolution shall be satisfactory 
which enables a bare majority to close the debate. 
If adopted this amendment would have involved 
the rejection of the fundamental principle which the 
Government are desirous to see incorporated into 
the law governing Parliament. Its rejection by a 
vote of 318 to 279 is a clear indication that in spite of 
defections of individual Liberals on the question of 
the Closure the party will support Mr. Gladstone. 
The Irish members were divided, thirty-nine voting 
with the Conservatives and fourteen with the Lib- 
erals. The London “ Times” and several leading 
newspapers which have favored the Lfberal policy 
in general are strongly opposed to the Closure, and 
have done everything possible to secure its defeat 
by defection from the Liberal ranks. This test vote 
was therefore looked forward to with great interest, 
and is regarded as a pronounced victory for the 
Government against a very strong combination of 
hostile influences. *The Conservative scheme for 
buying out the Irish landlords and establishing a 
peasant proprietorship is warmly discussed in Lon- 
don, and is likely to give great trouble tothe Liberals 
in case itis pushed. It springs out of noregard for 
Ireland, but is simply an attempt to embarrass the 
Administration. 


The National party in Egypt is steadily gaining 
ground, There have been no less than three revolu- 
tionary movements in that country within a little over 
twelve months. The first occurred in February, 
1881, and took the form of a military demonstration 
in front of the Khedive’s palace in Cairo, resulting in 
a change of the Minister of War, and in the assurance 
of the safety of Arabi Bey from arrest. In Septem- 
ber of the same year a second revolution took place, 
which brought about a change of ministry, and in- 
stalled Arabi Bey as Under Secretary of War. A 
month ago a third revolution advanced Arabi Bey 
to the position of Minister of War, and demonstrated 
the fact that the soldiery are the controlling power 
in Egypt. The purposes of the Nationalists have 
already been explained in these columns; they aim, in 
a word, to secure the control of Egypt by Egyptians. 
Bearing in mind the condition of Egypt before the 
government of the present French and English con- 
trol, the success of the National party is about the 
last thing a well-wisher of the country could desire. 
When the International Commission of Inquiry took 
hold of Egyptian finances, in 1878, it was discovered 
that the Khedive had incurred $450,000,000 indebted- 
ness with almost nothing to show for it. The whole 
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administration of finance was in the greatest con- 
fusion, corruption and irregularity in collecting 
taxes were universal, and the country was practically 
bankrupt. The wise management of the English 
and French Controllers has put things on a good 
footing, given order and stability to the country, 
and increased greatly the efficiency of the school 
system. A definite issue has now been presented by 
the incorporation in the new constitution of a clause 
by which the financial budget is to be arranged by a 
committee of the Chamber of Notables and the minis- 
try sitting together. This practically leaves the Con- 
trollers without any administrative power, makes them 
mere clerks instead of administrative officers, and has 
drawn out from them a vigorous protest in which 
they characterize it as ‘‘a serious outrage against 
the influence of England and France.”’ 


THE PROMISE OF EASTER. 


HE Easter carols, clear and sweet in the early 

dawn, won Faust from suicide, and left him 
with faltering step to find his way through the laby- 
rinth of doubé ‘and sin to the final redemption of a 
useful life; and rightly heard they are the antidote 
for the poison of unfaith and despair. They ring 
through the darkness of sorrow, through the mists 
of uncertainty, with a melody which promises the 
everlasting life and the infinite joy. In the solitari- 
ness of great experiences, in the gloom of impending 
anguish, through the solemn words of the Burial 
Service they make themselves audible, and turn the 
songs of sorrow into perans of victory. There are 
few hearts which have not buried some great hope, 
some noble aspiration, some precious affection, and, 
rolling the stone against the sepulcher, gone on to 
take up the burden after the joy has fled. Days 
come and go, familiar paths are retrodden, familiar 
duties resumed, but the stimulus and the inspiration 
never come back. To eye and ear, to the most 
patient search of science or the profoundst groping 
of thought they are gone pastall recall. The greatest 
thinker, pressing eagerly behind these vanished 
treasures in an agony of yearning, will never find 
them ; so far as all knowledge can discover they are 
hanied in a sepulcher from. whence they will never 
come forth. 

In the Egypt to which the infant Christ fled there 
was an oppressive sense of death. There lay the 
generations, tier on tier below the living, swathed in 
grave clothes and making death more terrible by 
stopping ite merciful decay. Not less truly is the 
whole earth a place of burial. The living are but a 
fragment of that innumerable host who have passed 
on into the great silence and left no word behind, 
and if these finished lives could be recalled what 
treasures of lost hopes and affections they, too, 
had laid aside in the long march of life! If the 
murmur of those silent generations were audible for 
an instant one would hear an unbroken repetition of 
the farewell which the first mother said over the 
first child thatdied. Mighty deeds have been done, 
great achievements made, but at the end always the 
same sad word. 

And now through this endless refrain there breaks 
anew voice, ‘‘ Christ is risen,” it sings in a carol of 
joy which angels could not make more sweet, ‘‘ and 
become the first fruits of them that slept.” The 
stone has been rolled away, not from the sepulcher 
in the garden alone, but from all the sepulchers in 
which men have buried their dead since the world 
began. The resurrection of Christ was not an iso- 
lated victory over death ; it was a universal triumph 
for all humanity and for all eternity. It left ajar a 
door into the very heart of the mystery ; it took up 
the parable of life and retold it from the divine side. 
It changed the place of burial into a harvest field, in 
which all their days men have sown the corruptible 
with tears, but from which they shall reap the incor- 
ruptible with songs of rejoicing. The dawn of 
Easter morning close upon the brief, sad light of 
the short wintry days is a perpetual symbol of the 
universal resurrection which follows fast upon the 
universal death. Walking among these tombs, in 
which lie the hopes, the aspirations and the affec- 
tions of earth, Christ says they are not dead but 
sleeping. They are sown as a bud, they shall reap- 
pear in the bloom of the perfect unfolding. There 
was a deep truth in the old fancy which called the 
place of burial ‘‘ God’s acre ;” for such, in reality, 
itis. Nature takes up the parable and repeats in 
the freshness of every spring and the glory of every 
summer. Nothing is lost in her vast economy, 
nothing suffered to remain in permanent corruption ; 
the decay is only a step toward new growth, the 
seed decomposes that it may send through the sod a 


cluster of living germs. Everywhere life springs 
out of death ; that which was corrupt turns into 
beauty. Nature will not tolerate death, but lays 
hold upon it and sends it back into the tide of life. 
Into this great field we are committing the things 
that are most precious to us ; but itis a sowing, not a 
burial. The hopes. into which our life ran as into 
great channels are ‘sown in the seed that we may 
gather them again in the flower; the plans around 
which our energies gathered themselves are put out 
of sight that larger and truer purposes may find root 
in their decay ; the precious dead are given to earth 
that they may run more swiftly the heavenly race 
when earthly garments are laid aside. We sow in 
tears, and while we sleep, and see no sign, God moves 
the celestial seasons onward, touches the hidden 
germs with vivifying power, and makes ready the 
harvest into which we shall one day walk with joy 
unspeakable to find the seed turned to flower, the 
lost found, the dead beautiful with immortal life. 


THE ANDOVER PROFESSORSHIP. 


HE recent election of so liberal and progressive 

a theologian as Dr. Newman Smyth to the chair 

of Systematic Theology in the Andover Seminary 
has given rise to an animated discussion in Congre- 
gational circles. Dr. Smyth is the unanimous choice 
of the faculty ; he was elected by the all but unani- 
mous vote of the Board of Trustees, one member 
alone not voting. But, pending the final ratification 
of this action by the Board of Visitors, a vigorous 
agitation has been opened by the ‘‘ Congregational- 
ist” against its confirmation, on the ground that 
Dr. Smyth in some things believes more and in 


some less than the founders of Andover Seminary 


believed in 1808. Meanwhile outsiders are looking 
on with considerable interest to see whether incapac- 
ity to learn in God’s school is to be accounted the 
first requisite of a teacher in a Congregational Theo- 
logical Seminary. 

The facts, as given at length in an historical ar- 
ticle of considerable length in the ‘‘ Congregation- 
alist’ of last week, are these : 

Early in this century Andover Seminary was 
founded to provide systematic ministerial education 
for members of Calvinistic orthodox churches. The 
two terrors of Congregationalism at that epoch were 
Unitarianism and Arminianism; the founders of 
Andover determined that these heresies should never 
grow in their garden. To guard against this danger 
they constructed a creed of ‘‘ over one hundred lines 
of solid octavo type,” and with the aid of two law- 
yers proceeded to erect it as an inclosure around 
the chairs of Andover Seminary. They required 
that every professor should subscribe to this creed 
upon his inauguration and every five years there- 
after; that ‘‘every article of the above said creed 
shall forever remain entirély and identically the 
same, without the least alteration, addition, or dim- 
inution ;” that no man should continue to be a pro- 
fessor unless he continued ‘‘to approve himself a 
man of sound and orthodox principles in Divinity 
agreeable to the aforesaid creed ;” and, finally, that a 
Board of Visitors, self-perpetuating and indepen- 
dent, consisting of two clergymen ard one layman, 
themselves subscribers to the creed, should supervise 
the Trustees and see to it that they enforced the 
provisions of this orthodox creed in a thoroughly 


orthodox manner. This creed declares that “* the | 


wicked will awake to shame and everlasting con- 
tempt, and with devils be plunged into the lake that 
burneth with fire and brimstone forever and forever.”’ 

It is for holding and teaching views supposed 
to be inconsistent with this declaration that Dr. 
Smyth’s confirmation is opposed. He believes in 
the possibility of probation beyond the grave and 
before judgment, in which respect he differs from 
most but not from all evangelical theologians ; he 
believes in the irretrievable and final doom of 
the last judgment when pronounced, in which 
respect he differs from all Universalists and 
restorationists; and he leaves the nature of that 
doom and its final outcome among the unexplained 
mysteries of the future, in which he represents an 
increasing number of devout and godly thinkers of 
all schools. Whether with these views he can sub- 
scribe to the iron-clad formulary of Andover isa ques- 
tion for his own conscience, on which it were an im- 
pertinence to offer him advice before it is asked ; 
whether with these views he can be properly invited to 
subscribe to that creed by the Trustees and Board 
of Visitors is a question needless to discuss, since 
probably it will have been finally decided before 
these words reach our readers, But whether the 
oldest and one of the most learned seminaries in our 


land is to impose any creed whatever ‘ without 
the least alteration, addition, or diminution” on it, 
faculty, compelling them to teach, not their own 
living faiths, but the fossiliferous remains of once 
living but now dead controversies, is a question im- 
portant to all the churches, and absolutely vital to 
the seminary itself. Not so taught Dr. Woods, its 
first teacher of theology ; not so has taught for many 
years past the honored Dr. Park. These men have 
been leaders of thought ; and other men have fol- 
lowed because they dared to lead. Amid all changes 
of opinion and conflicts of thought the New Eng- 
land pulpit has adhered faithfully and almost unani- 
mously to one article—faith in a living God, and 
therefore in a progressive development of doctrine. 
In theology, as in science and letters, she has been 
pressing forward ; not forgetting to hold fast that 
which is good, neither has she forgotten to prove all 
things. Independence and individuality have ehar- 
acterized her every thinker, from Jonathan Edwards 
to Horace Bushnell. They have been men of faith ; 
and faith is always progressing; always pursuing a 
goal that is never reached. It has been the glory of 
Andover that in this she has, throughout her three 
quarters of a century, faithfully represented New 
England. She has thought for herself; she has 
taught her sons to think for themselves. A scribe is 
one who repeats what he has learned ‘‘ without the 
least alteration, addition or diminution ’’; a prophet 
is one whose mind is ever open to learn what God's 
Spirit has to teach him. If ever Andover could cease 
to be a school of the prophets, and become a school 
of the scribes, slié would better die. In renouncing 
the right to learn she would renounce the endow- 
ment which the divine Founder of all faculties and 
schools gave to the human mind when he called it 
into existence. 

What limitations are imposed on Andover Theoiog- 
ical Seminary by the trust deeds arranged ‘‘ by the 
professional aid of two lawyers,” it may be left to 
professional lawyers to determine. Generally such 
trusts are construed by the courts rather according 
to the spirit of the founders than to the words of the 
foundation. Not infrequently an antiquated er ob- 
solete condition is set aside entirely, and the terms 
of the trust are modified to conform to what common 
sense presumes would be the will of that donor under 
the changed circumstances. The Christian public 
will not in this respect be more technical than the 
Courts. It will justly demand that Andover Seminary 
continue to teach Evangelical theology, and of de- 
parture from this there is not the least danger ; 
but it will equally demand that she allow no bribe 
of endowment and no technicality of professional 
lawyers to make her false to the divine commission 
to bring things both new and old out of her perpetu- 
ally replenished treasury. 


MORE CHRISTIAN JOURNALISM. 


OMETHING has been said of late in our con- 
tributors’ columns about the faults of religious 
journalism. There is, undoubtedly, much unreason- 
ing criticism of editors ; nearly every other man one 
meets thinks himself quite competent to edit a news- 
paper, and shrinks not from offering complaints and 
counsels which ludicrously expose his ignorance. 
One who has had a contribution rejected is scarcely 
able to approve the judgment that rejected it; it 
will be strange if he does not thereafter think small- 
beer, or even vinegar, of the editor. But there are 
criticisms that arise neither from ignorance nor from 
the wounding of self-love, and some such, though 
we did not solicit them, we have printed. The men 
who wrote them have had unusual opportunities of ~ 
knowing the character of the religious newspapers 
of this country, and they do not belong to the class 
of rejected contributors. We were willing to admit 
their strictures, first, for our own admonition, and 
that our readers might judge of their application to 
The Christian Union, and, secondly, for doctrine, 
reproof and instruction in rigbteousness to any editor 
who might happen to read over our shoulders. 

The gravamen of the charges brought against the 
religious papers by our correspondents was two-fold ; 
first a lack of courtesy, and, second, a lack of justice 
or fairness in dealing with adversaries. By some of 
the editors who have, it seems, been looking over 
our shoulders, these charges are met with a plump 
denial. There is no serious lack of courtesy in 
religious journalism, they say, nor any grievous 
want of candor or fair play. 

That the religious newspapers show a marked im- 
provement in both these respects over past years 
must at once be conceded. Much of the bitterness 
of the old times has ceased ; since the day when such 
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saints as Wesley and Toplady were wont to abuse 
each other like fish-women a wonderful change for 
the better has passed upon the tone of religious dis- 
cussions in pamphlet and newspaper. Even within 
the memories of those who still call themselves 
young, the savagery of sectarian debate has been 
greatly mitigated. But there is no use in extenuat- 
ing present evils, and we are persuaded that there 
is too much reason for such complaints as those 
made by our correspondents. 

The ‘‘ Examiner,” of this city, is one of the jonr- 
nals that rather tartly denied this impeachment. 
‘‘There are oecasional passages-at-arms between 
journals of different denominations,” says the ‘‘ Ex- 
aminer,” ‘‘and occasional tilts between journals of 
the same denomination, but these are ordinarily 
marked by unbroken conrtesy.’’ The week before 
this editorial was printed ‘‘The Examiner” con- 
tained the following editorial reference, by name, to 
a gentleman whose fault is that he advocates open 
communion. 

“Mr. ——, of ——, Is giving sad evidence that he is a 
monomaniac on the subject of open communion. Who but 
one afllicted by some unfortunate malady of the kind could 
seriously say, as he lately did, to an intelligent Christian 
man, that the Baptist ministers as a body woul! advocate 
open communion were it not for the ‘Examiner’? Poor 
——! how he does see what nobody else ever saw or heard 
of ” 

The assumption that one who disagrees with you 
is either a crank or a criminal is frequently found in 
editorial discussions, but it is not often so frankly 
put as in this passage. : 

The ‘‘Interior,” of Chicago, also traversed’ at 
some length the indictment of one of our contribu- 
tors. The ‘ Interior” is one of the very fairest and 
best-tempered of our exchanges ; but the following 
morceau taken from one of its late issues has certainly 
passed into the acetous fermentation. The “ In- 
terior "’ is replying to an innuendo in the Journal 
and Messenger,” a Baptist newspaper : 

‘* We had the pleasure of meeting the editor of the ‘Jour- 
nal and Messenger’ once, and be bad all the appearance and 
manners of a gentleman. How does it happen that our Bap- 
tist contemporaries are so prone to impute ignorance or ras- 
cality to any and all who do not see thelr way clear to accept 
their views? The ‘Journal and Messenger’ holds 
and enjoys its own peculiar notions about the mode of bap- 
tism. Very good; we have not the least desire to disturb its 
convictions! It maintains its pharisaic exclusion of the 
Lord’s children from the Lord's table. Very well; they 
shall not starve on our account: our doors are always open, 
and there is always a chair for any disciple of Christ at our 
tables. If the ‘Journal and Messenger’ prefers to eat and 
drink by itself, we shall not object. No danger of any Pres- 
byterian putting his head into that privacy and volunteering 
the opinion that it is either an ignoramus or a knave, or 
both.” 

This is certainly juicy reading, and may even be 
considered tart. Does it not tend to justify the criti- 
cisms which the ‘‘ Interior” pronounced unjust ? 

So much for the alleged lack of courtesy. With 
regard tu the lack of fairness, let us again call the 
‘* Examiner” as witness. The Bible Society has 
lately taken certain negative action with respect to 
the circulation of a version of the Scriptures prepared 
by Judson and others, which action the ‘‘ Examiner” 
has denounced as outrageously narrow and bigoted. 
By this refusal the ‘‘ Examiner” says the Bible 
Society has ‘‘shut the door against everything like 
fraternal communion with us in the holy service of 
circulating the Bible in the languages of two of the 
interesting races of India.”” Yet, by their silence, 
the entire Pedobaptist press, with but one exception, 
had indorsed this sectarian narrowness, The editor 
of the ‘‘ Examiner” has requested his young men to 
look over the files of these journals, and barely one 
of them has shown itself free from the trammels of 
an unworthy partisanship. Yet the ‘‘ Examiner” 
protests that religious newspapers are not unduly 
sectarian; that, as an almost invariable rule, they 
treat all subjects with candor and fairness ! 

The ‘‘ Interior” and the ‘‘ Examiner” were almost 
the only journals that dissented sharply from the 
strictures of our contributors, The ‘‘ Examiner” 
says that the entire Pedobaptist press, with one ex- 
ception, have just been treating an important ques- 
tion in a narrow sectarian spirit ; and the “* Interior” 
says that our ‘‘ Baptist contemporaries are prone to 
impute ignorance or rascality to any and all who 
do not see the way clear to accept their views.” 
Inasmuch as all the religious newspapers in the 
land are either Baptist or Paedobaptist, our dis- 
senting brethren have fairly covered the field with 
their own testimony tothe truth of the charge against 
which they are protesting. 

It ought to be said that the charge of scurrility is 
much less easily maintained than the charge of un- 


fairness in argument, The inclination to raise the 


odium theologicum against another sect, or against 
another school of the same sect, is not easily resisted. 
The habit of misrepresenting your opponent’s argu- 
ments, or concealing his strong points, is a habit not 
easily broken off. We have just been following a 
discussion between two journals in which one has 
utterly and willfully hidden from its readers all the 
strength of its neighbor’s arguments. Its own 
readers suppose that it has demolished its adversary. 
whereas it has not touched his positions. Yet the 
subject under discusion is one upon which this un- 
eandid journal will not tolerate any dissent from its 
own opinions. Such perverse one-sidedness and 
trickishness in discussion are grievous burdens for 
our Christianity to bear. 

We wish to take these words home to ourselves. 
We do not mean to be discourteous ; we do not in- 
tend to misrepresent any man ; of this we are sure. 
But we are far from wishing to set ourselves above 
our neighbors. No doubt the journals whose words 
we have quoted have the same purpose to be fair. 
Certain it is that this whole discussion has brought 
into clearer relief the value of candor and sweet 
reasonableness, and the mischief of rancor and 


bigotry. 


NOTES. 


It is becoming generally understood that the alleged in- 
terview between Dr. Bevan, of this city, and a newspaper 
reporter, which was published some weeks since, and called 
forth at the time a good deal of criticism, bad no basis what- 
ever in fact, and that the critics were a little over hasty in 
drawing unkind conclusions from mistaken premises. In 
response to an invitation extended by us to Dr. Bevan to 
give a statement of the facts in our columns, we have re- 
ceived from him the following personal letter, which we feel 
free to publish, from his permission to make what use of it 
we please: 

14 East Turraty-Seventau Street, March 26, 1882. 

My Dear Sie: am very much obliged to you for your kind letter 
with its generous offer of the columns of The Christian Union for 
the insertion of any statement that | might wish to make concern- 
ing the report and the comments thereon that have lately appeared 
in the pupers with regard to my leaving America. I do not think, 
however, that I shall avail myecif of your very courteous offer, | 
have no doubt that my declining to be responsible for the statements 
of that report will become pretty well known to al! those gentlemen 
who have commented upon it, they doubtless sapposing it *o be cor- 
rect, and they will be only too giad to be able to set themselves right. 

Iam, of course, sorry to have been misrepresented so entirely, 
and much regret that any—even the slightest ~annoyance should 
have marred the perfect satisfaction that I bave found in my rela- 
tions with American life. However, my affection for this country, 
which has always been strong, has not been at al! lessened by my 
residence in it, and my regard for the people has only increased from 
the exceedingly pleasant relations which have existed both with 
my church and all the social! life that I have had any opportunity of 
knowig. 

I can truly say that I feel deeply the breaking of ties that will 
always be remembered with great pleasure, and I shal! leave climate 
and work and social (i fe—the conditions both within and without my 
church, in my immediate circle and beyond it—cny with regret. 
Nothing but a sense of duty in respect of claims made upon me in 
London, which my old friends have never allowed me to forget, 
would have induced me to retrace my steps and relinquish my 
American home and work. 

You are at perfect liberty to make any ase you please of this letter ; 
and, again thanking you for your interest both in myself and the 
cause of truth, believe me, 


Very faithfally yours, Luzwe.ys D. Bevan. 


Our Irish citizens have seldom found comfort in American 
ministers in England,and Mr. Lowell will probably not be 
greatly surprised when he reads the resolutions of a meet- 
ing recently held in this city condemning his “* inactivity and 
cowardice" in dealing with the cases of ** American citizens 
in Irish dungeons.”" ‘Shese dungeons, which seem to appeal 
to the Hibernian mind with peculiar force, are supposed to 
contain a large number of ‘‘ Americans” who are the 
vietims of that borrible tyranny known as the British Govern- 
ment, of which Mr. Gladstone is the arrogant, unscrupulous 
and utterly wicked arch-despot. How an American who has 
written so much and so well about freedom as Mr. Lowell 
can live in such n atmosphere of remoseless repression it is 
difficult to uvderstand, and if all our Irish fellow citizens 
will only frankly express their opinion of Mr. Lowell's cow- 
ardice it is poss.ble that in course of time a sense of shame 
may drive him to the discharge of his duties. It ought to 
be the first and chief work of the American minister resi- 
dent in England to prepare a liet of American citizens of 
Irish extraction, and go over it regularly every morning to 
find out how many are feloniously confined in ‘* dungeons,” 
and to secure their immediate release. Two or three large 
equadrons might be advantageously anchored off the const 
of Ireland in order ‘‘to strike terror” into the heart of 
British despotism. 


Will nothing end the controversy about the value of the 
collections in the Metropolitan Museum? The discussion 
has broken out with ngnewed violence. Until some serious 
charge is sustained by indisputable evidence, the people of 
this city will not discredit General Di Cesnola, to whose un- 
tiring efforts one of our most promising public institutions 
is due, nor will they look with suspicion apon the collections 
wi.bin ite walls. There certainly ought to be some way of 
settling the question, and it is earnestly to be hoped that 
General Di Cesnola will take the matter in hand himeelf. 
The “‘ Post” makes the excellent suggestion that a jury of 
competent sculptors, known to the public as men of charac- 
ter aud skillful im their profession, should be selected, who 


shall go to the museum and make a test case of some well- 
known statue, that of Aphrodite or Eros for instance. At 
any rate there ought to be something more substantial than 
uewspaper charges. Mr. Clarence Cook is a gentleman of un- 
doubted knowledge upon such subjects, but he is also a gen- 
tleman much given to very indiscriminate criticism. The 
executive committee meanwhile have placed the two figures 
alleged to have been ‘“‘made up” in a good light on the floor 
of the hall, and invite the closest scrutiny of all persons in- 
terested. 


It is one of the happy signs of the growing feeling of fel- 
lowship among people of all races and religious beliefs that 
disasters and misfortunes are invariably made the occasion 
forthe expression of fraternal interest. No more gratify- 
ing instance of this has recently occurred than the proffer 
and the acceptance of the Jewish Temple Emanuel, the 
beautiful structure at Fifth Avenue and Forty-third Street, 
in this city, for the worship of the congregation of the 
Church of the Incarnation, whose building was recently 
destroyed. Every thoughtful person will find an additional 
brightness in an Easter morning which sees an Easter cele- 
bration in a Jewish temple. The Rev. Dr. Gustav Gottheil, 
Rabbi of the Synagogue, has done a graceful and beautiful 
deed, which should have the heartiest recognition from all 
Christian people. 


Mr. Alfred C. Chapin of Kings County and Mr. Sprague of 
this city deserve commendation for their vigorous aseault on 
the Patten bill now before the Legislature, to fix the pay of 
laborers in New York and Brooklyn at two dollars a day. 
This, as Mr. Chapin declared, is a piece of pure demagogism, 
and would be worthy only of contemptuons silence of 
thoughtful people if it were not already up on ite third 
reading. It violates every business principle and every dic- 
tate of common sense, and is simply a sop thrown to the 
ignorant voters of two creat cities. The New York Com- 
mon Council carried out Dogberry's injanction last week 
in requesting the removal of Mr. Lowell, and it looks aa if 
the Legislature of the State were about to put itself in the 
same category by the adoption of this ridiculous bill. 


The District Attorney has made a very serious mistake, 
which will certainly be remembered unless he corrects it. 
General Curtis, whose indictment for collecting political 
assessments from government employes has been commented 
upon in these columns, has succceded in quashing the in- 
dictments against him on the ground that his name is New- 
ton and not *‘ Nehemiah.” This is a singular mistake in the 
case of a man so well known as General Curtis, and, taking 
into consideration the offense for which he was indicted, it 
is a mistake of so suspicious a character that the District 
Attorney cannot show too much energy in dissipating an 
opinion which is rapidly forming in the minds of the people 
concerning this case. 


It is utterly impossible for the venerable Thurlow Weed to 
accustom himeelf to such a change of public opinion asa 
makes possible the indictment of General Curtis for collect- 
ing political assessments. In the view of Mr. Weed and the 
gentlemen who have been co-workers with him in the politi- 
cal management of the State of New York, the salaries of all 
public servants are part of a general political fund, to be 
drawn upon whenever the exigencies of the party demand it. 
Mr. Weed will doubtless continue to write long letters to the 
newspapers on this subject, but the current has swept past 
him, and it will not return to the low level and sluggish 
moral movement of former years. 


Professor Greener’s declaration of opposition to the com- 
ing of the Chinese into this country reads very curiously in 
connection with the declaration which immediately followed 
in his conversation. vigorously contending for the equality 
of the negro race with the whites. It is a very significant 
fact in this whole anti-Chinese agitation that the strongest 
feeling is manifested by persons who are not American 
born, and who seem anxious to confine the privileges and 
opportunities of American citizenship to themselves. 


We repeat the notice given last spring, that one or two 
little girls who may for any reason be at present deprived of 
parental care have an unusual opportunity for securing the 
needed care, affection and instruetion in the family of a 
minister now in this city, but returning the first of May to 
one of the healthiest mountain regions in the State, about 
130 miles from New York. For further particulars inquire 
at once at 259 Washington Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Mr. Roosevelt's resolution directing an investigation of 
the conduct of Attorney General Ward and Judge West- 
brook in relation to the elevated railway suits, if it acom- 
plishes no other end, will perhaps teach the bench extreme 
caution in dealing with great corporations. Judges cannot 
hope to keep themselves clear of suspicion unless they con- 
duct all procvedings in such suits with the utmost publicity 
and in the strictest conformity to law. 


The patriotism which shows itself in defacing and destroy- 
ing historical monuments is not the kind in which the coun- 
try can take any pride. That is a poor, unworthy imitation 
of anoble virtue which vents itself in lawlessness and van- 
dalism. The monument at Tappan was not a tribute to 
Andre, but simply a stone to mark the site of a historical 
event of dramatic interest to two great nations. As such it 
ought to have been respected. 


Our readers will be glad to know that Dr. Abbott arrived 
safely from England last Thursday on the steamer 
* Bothnia.” His trip bas been a successful and delightful 


one jn every way. 
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INQUIRING FRIENDS. 

[Any person sending an inquiry qn any subject to The Christian 
Union, accompanied with a postage stamp, will receive a reply ef. her 
throngh the columns of the paper dr by personal letter. The answer 
will be given as promptly as practicable. } 


In Johnson's Cyclopedia (article, “* Women’s Rights”) it is stated 
that women are allowed to vote |n municipal elections in England. 
Can you give any information regarding this? Is it a fact? and, if 
so, what have been th ults? H. H. Moore. 

The right to vote on municipal questions is not confined to 
London and Manchester. In England generally, women who 
are rate-payers vote on municipal questions. Women vote 
in all local elections for poor-law guardians, church wardens, 
overseers, auditors, and other local officials. At present 
there are on the London School Board seven women, two as 
salaried officers. In 1881 ten women were clected as poor- 
law guardians, and by a law passed in 1881 women are eligi- 
ble as inspectors. In Scotland the question of woman's 
rights is being agitated with every prospect of success. In 
the Isle of Man a ‘“‘ Franchise Bill” was passed on January 
5th, 1881, giving the right of suffrage to women on municipal 
questions, and in March following, of the 700 eligible women 
resident on the island, 460 cast their first vote. They were 
well received at the polls. Women do not vote at Parlia- 
mentary elestions in England, but, judging from the present 
condition of the question, that privilege will be granted be- 
fore long. ‘1a Europe the question of giving the ballot to 
women is much further advanced than in the United States. 
France and Germany are both agitated on the subject, the 
movement meeting with more encouragement than discour- 
agement. In the province of Croatia, in Austria, women 
bave been granted the ballot on municipal questions, the 
law having been passed in July, 1881. 


—In your isene of November 16, 1881, an Inquirer aska, “ Have 
Calvinists ever taught that there are infants in hell? and if so, where 
can such teaching be fonnd?” 

Your reply I need net quote, because your readcra,who may be 
presumed to keep their copies, can refer to it. 

But permit me to say that at least one eminent Calvinist has 
taught this terrible doctrine. That good, and in many respect great 
man, Dr. Thomas Goodwin, whose expositions of Scripture are 
often admirable, though prolix,as were most of the productions of 
the days in which he lived, wrote as follows on the passage in 
Ephesians, *‘and were by nature children of wrath even as others ”: 

* But you will say, Doth God inflict eternal death merely for the 
corruption of nature upon any infant? My brethren, it must be 
eaid, Yes ; we are childrera of wrathby nature, and unless there come 
in election amongrt them, for it is election saveth, and is the root of 
salvation, it must needs be so. Sodom and Gomorrah all suffered 
the vengeance of eternal fire. and surely there were multitudes of in- 
fante there.” See the whole passage in continuation. Goodwin's 
Works, 2 vol. p 135, Nicol’s edition. A Constant REapDER. 


In anewer to numerous inquiries we have received the fol- 
lowing statement from Fords, Howard & Hulbert, of this 


city: 


Mr. Beecher’s sermons were published in 8vo pamphlet 
form from September, 1868, to the autumn of 1873, octayo 
volumes being made up at intervals of six months, beginning 
with “‘First Series” in the spring of 1569, completing ten 
volumes. 

The *‘ Plymouth Pulpit Sermoas, New Series,” were pub- 
lished in 12mo pamphlet form for two years, beginning in 
the Fall (September 27) of 1873, completing four volumes, 
which were not issued in bound form. 


Mrs. Dr. B.—The following books will interest your boy 
in the study of German history: 
**Young Folk’s History of Germany,” published by D 
Lothrop & Co., Boston, Mass.; price, $2. ‘‘ Student's His- 
tory of Germany,” published by Harper & Brothers, Frank- 
lin Square, N. Y.; price, $1.50. ‘‘ History of the German 
Emperors and their Contemporaries,” by Peake, published 
by J. B. Lippincott & Co., Phila.; price, $3. The ‘‘Art 
Student of Munich,” ‘‘An American Family in Germany,” 
and ‘‘ Visits, Sketches, etc.,” by Mrs. Jameson, will be found 
interesting. 


In the iseue of your paper of March 9th, under the head of Inquir- 
ing Friends, some one asks you to direct him to some books that in 
aconcise manner explain the difficulty about the days of the crea- 
tion. if not too late, I would like to suggest a work entitled 
“ Godet’s Biblical Studies,” translated by an Englieh clergyman and 
his wife. There is there contained an essay on “* The Six Days of 
Creation,” which, though not fully explaining the difficulty, at least 
treats it in a most interesting way on the side of Orthodoxy. 

Hoping that he, and perhaps you, may enjoy and profit by it as 
much as I have, I am Mas. W. M. M. 


M. Lemon.—Yon will find a very good article on commer- 
cial criees in ‘* Cyclopedia of Political Science, Political 
Economy, etc.,” edited by John J. Lalor. ‘ History of Com- 
mercial Crises of 1847-48, and Commercia) Crises of 1857-58,” 
by D. Morien Evane, will give you all the information neces- 
sary for those special periods. The Liquidations of 1873-6 in 
‘*Fertoightly Review,” October, 1887, is a very comprehen- 


"pive article, and will repay perusal. 


H. D.—On entering West a young man promises to 
serve the Government for eight years from the time he takes 
the oath. Ile can tender his resignation at any time, and it 
ia usually accepted, but he cau only re-enter the army ona 
pew appointment made by the President and confirmed by 
the Senate, and under a new commission. 


Ricumonp.—The price of the “ Brooklyn Library Cata- 
logue” is $5.00 in sheets; cloth, $6.00; half morocco, $7.00; 
delivered without extra charge. 


8. C. H.—Queen Victoria's name is Alexandrina Victoris. 
She is of the younger branch of the house of Guelph, of 


Branswick-Luneburg, 


Miss C. M. Yonge’s. 


RESURGAM. 
By James H. 


HE Chriet was crucified, and dead and buried. 
Back to Jerusalem, in phalanx serried, 
The Roman horde returned, and none was near 
But him of Arimathbea. 


The third day came. The sepulcher that bore him 
At touch angelic opened wide before him. 
- Unscathed he rose, and stood, alive, immortal, 
Before the portal. 
% 
O doubts and fears! why longer waiting linger ? 
Ye have no part with me. The Augel’s finger 
Hath rolled away the stone. Henceforth forever 
Ye haunt me never. 


THE STORY OF THOMAS. 


By Rev. Wasuinecton GLADDEN. 


N a bright morning in April, eighteen hundred 
and fifiy-three years, ago, a girl of sixteen was 
walking withgtately tread along a path in the little 
village of Bethany. On her head was a water-jar; for 
she was just returning from the well to which she had 
gone for the morning’s supply of water for the house- 
hold. 

A group of women and girls, from which she had 
just turned away, still lingered by the well, filling 
their waterpots and talking in excited tones. The girl 
was not of the poorest class of Judean villagers ; her 
garments showed a certain elegance of fabric and pat- 
tern, and her bearing was dignified and even queenly. 
From her shoulders her jet-black hair fell loosely ; it 
was a shapely arm that escaped from the flowing 
sleeve of her striped kaftan; her eye showed womanly 
courage, and ber voice had a martial ring as it hummed 
the music of one of the Hebrew songs of degrees. 
Though not of royal line the beauty of a princess be- 
longed to her; and one who beheld her thought at once 
of Miriam, the sister of Moses, or of that Judith, the 
deliverer, whose name this maiden bore. 

lt was the fairest time of the year. The young bar- 
ley was green in the fields on every side, the almond 
blossoms had already strewn the earth with their pink 
carpeting, the fig-trees were just bursting into leaf, 
and the birds were filling the air with their music. 
Eastward, over the hills beyond the Jordan, the sun, 
not yet risen, was filling the sky with the glory of his 
coming; a faint blush had fallen upon the barren brow 
of Olivet to the westward, in whose shadow lay the 
City of Jerusalem. 

As Judith drew near to her home her mother stood 
in the door to greet her; and, lifting the water-jar 
from her daughter’s head, she said: 

‘*It is a bright morning, Judith, and your cheeks 
are rosy as the dawn. What heard you at the well? 
Is there any news from Jerusalem ?” 

‘Sarah, the daughter of Simon,” answered the girl, 
** was telling that when her father came from the city 
yesterday afternoon rumors were flying about the 
streets that the sepulcher of Joseph, in which they laid 
the body of Jesus, was found open yesterday morning, 
and that the body was not there. It was said that he 
had been seen alive in the early morning by Mary of 
Magdala and Mary the wife of Cleopas, and that during 
the afternoon he had appeared to Peter.” 

‘*Did Simon believe the story?” eagerly demanded 
the matron. 

‘Nay, I think not. That the sepulcher was empty 
is not doubted ; but that Jesus had risen from the dead 
not many seemed to believe. The Scribes were angrily 
reporting that his disciples had come by night and 
stolen away his body.” 

“* Alas !” repled the woman, ‘‘ the Scribes, who hated 
him and slew him, will now vent their spite on all who 
loved him! But why should men doubt that he has 
risen from the dead ? Was not he indeed the Wonder- 
ful? Was anything too hard for him? Did he not 
conquer death at the grave of Lazarus, and why should 
he not come forth victorious from his own? Said he 
not, ‘I have power to lay down my life, and I have 
power to take it again’?” 

‘**Did you hear him say that, mother?” 

“I heard it, my daughter. It was at the very last 
Feast of Tabernacles, after he had opened the blind 
man’s eyes.” 

“Great is your faith, my mcther! But I, for my 
part, wish that God would give me the strength of 
Jael, the Kenite, that I might smite the wicked Scribes 
who hunted him to death.” The girl’s eyes blazed with 
resentment. 

‘That is a wish that you would not have spoken in 
his presence, Judith. Such anger does not become 
bis disciples. But who is that coming at full speed 
slong the roed from Jerusalem? | sew him but just 


now coming over the brow of the hill, and his steps 
hastened as he gained the height. It is the springing 
pace ofa youth. It is my son!” 

The mother of Judith had risen from her seat upon 
the threshold, and was bending forward and shading 
her eyes with her hand as she spoke. 

‘* Was he not to tarry at Emmaus last night?” asked 
Judith. 

‘‘He was. His grandfather hoped to finish the 
sheep-shearing yesterday; your father was going to 
Emmaus last night, and your brother was to return 
with him to day. But Emmaus is sixty furlongs 
beyond Jerusalem; and I thought not to see either of 
them before the fourth hour.” 

The boy was rapidly drawing near, and he waved 
his light staff as he saw his mother and sister await- 
ing him. He was a tall and slender lad of perhaps 
fourteen summers ; his face might have been pale had 
it not been for the flush of vigorous exertion. 

** Peace!” cried the mother with a somewhat anx- 
ious tone as he came within call. 

‘Peace to you!” was the lad’s quick response. 
His face was full of thought and there were tidings in 
his eyes. 

‘“What brings my son home so early, and where is 
m y husband ?” asked the mother. 

‘‘My father is in Jerusalem,” answered the boy. 
‘“‘He sent me home to tell you of all that has hap- 
pened.” 

“* And what has happened? Speak! But I know 
from your face that there is no bad news.” 

‘“‘O no, my mother! The best news you ever heard. 
The Lord Jesus, who was crucified, dead, and buried, 
is alive again.” 

‘“‘How do you know, Thomas?” demanded his 
sister. 

“‘T have seen him, Judith! Twice I have seen him! 
And my father says that now there is no longer any 
room for doubt; that he is indeed the Messiah ; only 
the deliverance that he brings is not to come to Israel 
in the way that we had been hoping.” 

‘* Wait a moment, my son,” said the mother, going 
into the house and quickly returning with a brimming 
cup of khemah'. ‘‘ Refresh yourself first with this, for 
you are tired and hungry, and then sit down on this 
bank and tell us your tidings.” 

The boy slowly drank the nourishing draught; then 
flinging himself upon the grass plunged into his narra- 
tive. 

** Yesterday, at the ninth hour, my father, Cleopas, 
and Luke, the physician, started from Jerusalem for 
Emmaus. Before they left the city they had heard 
that the sepulcher was empty, and there were rumors 
that some of the women had seen Jesus alive. But 
neither of them believed the last part of the story. 
‘You know how stories grow,’ Luke said to my father; 
‘The report is not true.’ Both of them were exceed- 
ingly sad. What had become of his body they could 
not guess; the Scribes were saying that the disciples 
had stolen it, but they knew that this was not true, 
nor could they think of any reason why the enemies 
of the Lord should have taken it away. About all 
this they raised many questions, and thought of no 
good answers. Then they said much of his death— 
how unjust and cruel it was; ofthe spite and hatred 
of the priests and Scribes; of the sorrow and despair 
of the followers of Jesus. While they were talking 
thus, often in tears, they suddenly heard footsteps 
behind them, and a stranger joined them. They had 
not seen him in the highway, as they had looked be- 
hind them now and then; they did not know that he 
was near them until he was with them.” 

** But how do you know all this so well?” broke in 
Judith. ‘‘ You were not there. You were in Em- 
maus.” 

‘I was not with them then,” answered Thomas, 


| “but I spent almost the whole of last night with them, 


and I heard them tell this story over and over again; 
I am giving it to you in their very words.” 

‘*Go on, my son,” said the mother. 

“When this stranger joined them,” continued 
Thomas, ‘‘they were not a little disturbed. They de- 
sired no company. And his first words still further 
surprised them. ‘ Will you kindly tell me,’ he said, 
‘what it is that you are talking about so earnestly? 
At this they both stopped short in the way, and sadly 
looked at each other and at him. Presently my father 
spoke. 

“*]T should think,’ he said, ‘that any one who had 
been sojourning in Jerusalem for the last few days 
would know what we must be talking about.’ 

““*What do you mean? asked the stranger courte- 


“At that they were silent for a moment; but the 
stranger’s manner was s0 respectful that they could not 
refuse to answer him ; so, turning their faces again to- 


' Trangfated “ butter,” in the Old Testament, but really a prepara- 
tio: of sour milk, similar to the “ koumies” that formed so large & 
part of the diet of Presidept Garfeld, 
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ward Emmaus, they walked on together, telling him 
of our Lord’s wonderful life, and reciting to him all 
the sad story of his last days on the earth. ‘It was in 
him,’ said my father, ‘that we were trusting for the 
deliverance of Israel. We knew that his goodness and 
his wisdom were perfect; we believed that his power 
could not be resisted. Besides, he had told us again 
and again that he had come to establish on the earth a 
kingdom against which the gates of hell should not 
prevail. It is true that he always refused when we 
sought to make him king, but we thought he was 
waiting for the fitting time, and we trusted his wisdom. 
At last we thought the time had come. It was only 
a week ago this very day that he seemed to yield to 
the demand of his followers, and when a great multi- 
tude escorted him into Jerusalem, shouting and singing 
‘‘ Hosanna in the highest! Blessed is he that cometh 
in the name of the Lord!” he did not rebuke our hom- 
age, and we believed that he was about to restore the 
kingdom to Israel. But it was only the fifth day after 
that he was seized by night and hurried to trial, and on 
the same day he was crucified. And thusall our hopes 
were slain. He who was so dear to our hearts is torn 
from us, and Israel is still left a helpless lamb to be the 
prey of the Roman eagles.’ 

' ***7g this all the story ? asked the stranger. 

‘** Alas!’ replied my father, ‘it is more than enough. 
To such a bitter tale howcould there be a happy end- 
ing? The body of our Master was taken down from 
the cross and tenderly placed in a new sepulcher be- 
longing to one of our rich men who loved him; that 
was the day before yesterday ; and to-day, before we 
left Jerusalem, we heard that the sepulcher had been 
rifled, and that the dead could not be found. There 
were stories of visions of angels, and of certain women 
having seen him alive, but it is easy to see how such 
tales could arise in anexcited multitude. We believe 
them not.’ 

‘‘My father paused, and the three walked on to- 
gether for a little space in silence. Then the stranger 
opened his mouth. There was no harshness in his 
speech, but he spoke as one who knew what he was 
saying. ‘Ob, foolish men,’ he cried, ‘and slow of 
heart to believe all the prophets have spoken! You 
thought, while Jesus “was alive, that he was the 
Messiah ; because he has suffered and died you now 
think that he could not have been the Messiah. What 
~ do the prophets tell you about the Messiai ? Then he 
began to repeat to them one after another of the 
sayings of the prophets; and they began to see, what 
they had never seen before, how much there isin all 
the Scriptures to show that the King of Israel is to be 
also the Servant of Israel; that he is to be One who 
neither strives nor fights ; that he is to conquer his 
enemies by loving and suffering for them; that he is 
to be led asa lamb to the slaughter; that he is to 
enter into his glory through the narrow gates of shame 
and pain. All this, as he spoke, grew clearer and 
clearer to them. How. was it that they had never 
understood the prophecies that they had so often read ? 
It seemed as if their souls were on fire with the new 
and wonderful meaning that he showed them in the 
Word. 

‘* While he was talking thus to them they came to 
the foot of the hill on which Emmaus stands. Tired 
and sad as they had been, the truth that he told them 
made them forget not only their weariness but their 
sorrow, and they climbed the hill with bounding feet. 
The terraces of vines and olives seemed to them, they 
said, like choirs of singers; the setting sun lit up the 
hills and the skies; the earth was full of the glory of 
the Lord. So they passed through the village gate, and 
drew near to the house of my grandfather. I sat in 
the door as they approached, and I knew not the 
stranger; but I saw an eager look on the face of my 
father and of Luke the physician. They turned to 
come in, and the stranger was going on, when my 
father seemed to bethink himself and turned back. 
‘Come in, I beseeeh you,’ he cried, ‘and tarry within 
for the night. It is the house of Nathaniel, my 
father-in-law ; he loved our Master, and he will make 
you welcome. Come in and show him also the truth 
that has made us rejoice.’ To the request of my 
father Luke joined his own, and my grandfather, 
hearing their voices, went forth into the street, and 
said, ‘The friend of my daughter’s husband is always 
welcome under my roof. Come in, thou blessed of the 
Lord, and peace shall come with thee!’ Thus en- 
treated, the stranger turned in our door, laying his 
hand upon my head as he passed in. The evening 
lamp was soon lighted, and the couches were spread 
for supper. The stranger spoke not often, but his 
words were kind; those who came into the room 
seemed ready to bow down before him, so noble and 
worshipful was he. It was hard to turn one’s eyes 
from his face ; and the longer we looked (for so they 
all said afterward) the more beautiful itgrew. Presently 
the supper was ready, and my grandfather gave the 
Stranger the couch at the head of the table. At once, 
without waiting, he took in his own hands the loaf, 


and blessed it, just as we have often in our house seen doubts and fears were gone; they would have faced 


Jesus bless it ; and broke it just as he always did, aad 
gave it to those at table. 


table before him, and it shone full upon him; but as_ 


he broke the bread, a light, brighter than any earthly | were si'ent. 


all the Jewish Scribes and all the Roman soldiers with- 


The lamp was sitting on the | out flinching. 


‘“* By and by he stood up among them again, and all 
Looking round upon them tenderly, 


radiance, shone forth from his face, and behold it was | until his eye had rested for a moment on every face, 


Jesus himself—only the sorrow was all gone from 
his eyes; they were full of solemn gladness and 
triumph. 


“Oh, my mother! you always thought his face the | 


grandest face of earth, in spite of its sadness, and so 
it was: but if you could have seen it then, as we saw 
it, your heart would have stopped beating as ours cid. 
Not a word was said by any one; but while we gazed 
upon him, with pale faces, he rose from the couch and 
stretched forth his hands, and we saw the ugly 
wounds the nails made when he was crucfied. ‘My 
peace abide with you!’ he said. It was the same 
voice, yet not the same; it was the voice of a con- 
queror. Iknew not how it was then; none of us can 
tell. I think we all shut our cyes for a moment while 
he was blessing us; while they were shut, or in some 
manner that we cannot explain, he vanished out of our 
sight. He was no longer standing at the table; he was 
no longer reclining beside it; he was nowhere in the 
room. For a moment we sat in silence, then excla- 
mations of joy and praise broke from all our lips. 

‘** Verily,’ cred my grandfather, ‘this is he that 
shall redeem Israel. To him that has conquered 
death no power is wanting. We will trust in him.’ 

“*Why did we not know him before? said the 
good physician. 
us as he talked with us by the way? How was it that 
we knew neither his face nor his voice ? 

‘**] cannot tell,’ answered my father, slowly. ‘But 
I am glad that it was so. He opened the eyes of our 
understanding first. He explained to us the Scriptures 
before he revealed himself. Our reason was convinced 
that the Messiah must be a sufferer before he showed 
us the Messiah as the conqueror. But we must go 
back to Jerusalem, and tell the Apostles what things 
we have seen and heard. The gates of the city will 
be shut if we do not hasten.’ 

“Then I begged my father to let me go with him, 
and he consented. After a hasty supper we girded 
ourselves for the journey and set forth with light 
hearts. All the way my father and the good physician 
talked of what the Lord had said to them; one word 
after another of the Scripture that he had explained 
came back to them; ‘It was here,’ they said, ‘as we 
were passing this rock, that he spoke of the word of 
Isaiah, that Messiah was to be despised and rejected : 
it @as here, as we drank of the spring, that he told us 
the meaning of the word about the root Mat should 
grow out of the stem of Jesse.’ So, we ran, and were 
not weary, over the leagues between Emmaus an‘ 
Jerusalem, and were none too swift; for just as we 
had reached the Jaffa gate the porter was closing it for 
the night. In a few moments we were at the house of 
John, where Mary the mother of Jesus was abiding, 
and where the Apostles and many of the brethren 
were assembled. They all sprang up as we came in, 
and cried, as with one voice, ‘‘The Lord hath risen 
indeed, and hath appeared unto Simon!” Yetit seemed 
to me that they hardly believed it after all. They 
told it as boys often tell marvelous tales which 
they have been told, and which they pretend to 
to believe, but do not. And when my father began to 
speak, rehearsing to them what had happened on the 
way to Emmaus, and how the Lord had appeared unto 
us in the breaking of bread, I could see that they 
were doubting still. } 

“They had seated themselves upon seats and 
couches in the large room where they were gathered, 
and were listening to thy father, who had just floished 
speaking, when suddenly there in the middle of 
the room Jesus was standing, that same glorious 
look upon his face, that“Same gentle but tri- 
umphant tone in his vice. ‘Shalom Lachem!” he 
said: ‘Peace be unto you!’ How terrified they 
were! They shrank away from him; some cov- 
ered their faces with their hands; ‘A ghost! a ghost!’ 
some whispered. But Jesus stood still, and that gra- 
cious voice of his soon reassared them. ‘‘ Why are ye 
troubled ?’ he said, ‘and wherefore do reasonings arise 
in your hearts? See my hands and my feet, that it is 
I myself; handle me and see.’ Then they pressed 
around him, and kissed the hands that were pierced, 
and worshiped him, and rejoiced with great joy. 
And then our Lord sat down among them as he was 
wont to sit, and talked with them long and lovingly as 
he was wont to talk ; explaining tothem all, as he had 
explained to my father and to Luke, the Scriptures 
that speak of the Messiab, and showing how they had 
been fulfilled in his life and death. I cannot tell you 
what he said; I could not understand it all; my father 
will tell you when he comes; but I sat and looked 
upon his glorious countenance, and watched the faces 
of the men who listened to his words. They seemed 
to grow braver and agronger every moment; all their 


‘Were not our hearts burning within 


he stretched forth his hands; as he had done at the 
table at Emmaus, and said, ‘Peace be unto you; as 
the Father hath sent me, even so send I you.’ And 
then, in a moment he was gone, and nothing of his 
beauty was left save that which shone in the wonder- 
ing and rejoicing faces of the men to whom he had 
been speaking. 

‘They talked there all night long of what had hap- 
pened. As for me, I fell asleep before midnight upon 
the rug in the corner of the room where I had been 
reclining; and at early dawn my father waked me 
and bade me run to Bethany with the good news.” 

‘* And what will the Apostles do, Thomas ?” eagerly 
demanded Judith. ‘Will they blow a trumpet and 
lift up a standard and call the friends of the Lord to- 
gether, and drive the priests from the temple and the 
Romans from the city ?” 

‘*No, no, my daughter,” replied the mother. “It 
is not thus that the disciples of such a Master will win 
their victories. The first foes for us to face are the 
fierce passions of our own hearts. When these are 
subdued the priests and the Romans will cease to 
trouble us. Our Master’s kingdom is not of this world, 
and now that he is alive forevermore he will find some 
better weapon than the sword for the conquest of his 
foes.” 


AN EASTER VOICE. 
THE HOME BEYOND. 
By tae Rev. Epwarp A. Ranp. 


\ E were looking across a little village cemetery. 

We could see the stones, and some of them 
were very old; but all were patiently standing, watch- 
iny like sentinels over the sleeping company of the dead 
under the green, tent-like branches of the spruces. It 
was snowing, and the flakes were dropping in a soft, 
soundless fall, covering all the graves, as if the flakes 
had said, ‘* The sleepers are cold.” Beyond the ceme- 
tery the land sloped upward. We saw the stretching 
walls of stone that marked off the fields, while, farther 
away, on the very ridge of this slope, we noticed 
housess homes that were Lappy hearthstone centers. 
Their walls were misty, seen through the white meshes 
of the lace-like veil of the storm, but we could see 
enough to knowthat they were homes; that they must 
echo with the cheery stir of parents and children whose 
voices we almost fancied we could hear in laughter 
and song. All this contrasted so strangely with the 
stillness under the pines in the cemetery and the noise- 
less fall of the white snow on those graves. Death so 
near, close at hand, and beyond, above, those happy 
homes! 

All this is so much like our situation in the daily life. 
Death is a fact plainly in the foreground, an event close 
athand. We seeit so distinctly, and sometimes so 
uopleasantly. Looking across a wide, open tract to- 
ward a city, we were not so much impressed by any- 
thing we saw on this or the other side of that flat, dreary 
space, but our look was attracted toward, fastened 
upon, a dismal, black hearse that went crawling along 
the wide, wintry waste. So men sometimes seem to 
see nothing but death. ‘‘ Through fear of death,” they 
ave ‘‘all their life-time subject to bondage.” Now the 
Bible would win men from looking at the graves in the 
foreground, and it bids them look across the resting- 
place of the dead to the home of the spirit beyond. 
How St. Paul, in the first Epistle to the Corinthians, 
bursts out into that magnificent series of declarations, 
like trumpets echoing far! Seeing that ever-near fact 
of death, the bowed heart cries out, ‘‘It is sown in 
corruption”; the grand, jubiliant response is, ‘‘ It is 
raised in incorruption.” ‘It is sown in dishonor,” is 
the humiliating confession; ‘It is raised in glory,” is 
the Eister assurance. ‘‘It issown in weakness”; and 
the triumphant answer is, ‘‘It is raised in power.” 
‘It is sown a natural boay ”; and over against this we. 
find the strange forces, the wonderful glory of a new 
existence, when it is declared that ‘it is raised a 
spiritual body.” 

It is Easter that makes prominent the fact of immor- 
tality. Beyond the barrenness and the death of win- 
ter shines the sun of the April-Easter lighting up the 
summits of the heavenly life, showing us the sunny 
homes in that bright, populous city of God. It would 
win our eyes from the contemplation of death to the 
glory after death. Do we for a moment see the grave ? 
Does any storm come up to dim the heavenly landscape 
beyond, and we cry, ‘‘ For now we see through a glass, 
darkly"? The response of Easter is, ‘‘ But then face 
to face.” Do we say, ‘‘NowI knowin part”? The 


voice of Easter is, ‘‘ But then shal! I know even as 
also [am known.” 
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THE DEAD POET. 


By B. ELLIs. 


INGER serene! in whose calm compass lay 
The mellowed richness of deep sunset glows, 
The unclouded freshness of clear, opening duy, 
The stately somber shade of night’s repose, 


/ 


* Long hast thou stood, and in unbroken strain . 
Poured forth the plenitude of thy pure art: 
Now that thy voice hath ceased we pause in vain, 
Loth from the sacred stillness to depart. 


Mute are those lips which once with music flowed; 
Mute to all life, to beauty and to fame ; 

Yet may we marvel if some rare abode 
Of death hath grown melodious through thy name. 


Or do we only in time's chalice hold, 
Imperishable still, the fragrance of thy years ’ 

God knows alone, whose hands alike unfold 
Life, giving song, and death, dispensing tears. 


THOUGHTS FOR QUIET HOURS. 


THANKFULNESS. 
By tHe Rev. Joux K. Aen. 


VIDENTLY Jesus was much saddened by the in- 
gratitude of nine of the ten lepers whom he 
healed. And that sorrow ought to show us that there 
{3 something in unthankfulness which exhibits human 
sin and degradation with peculiar plainness and force. 
It was near the end, and Jesus had seen so much of 
the hardness and meanness of men that one would 
think he would now be surprised at nothing. But there 
is a tone of sad surprise, a deep sigh, in the words, 
“Where are the nine?” No money could buy what he 
had given them, and without his gift all the money in 
the world would fail to make them happy; but having 
received the unspeakable boon they hastily ran away 
with it. 

Some of their reasons it may not be hard to see, and 
they are not flattering to them nor to that human na- 
ture which we share with them. If they returned 
Jesus might exact some service of them; besides, it 
would be unpopular to be known as having even ac- 
cepted a cure fromtone whom the best and most relig- 
ious people had secretly condemned, and who was even 
now on his way to his cross. And in addition to that, he 
had put them so completely in possession of themselves 
that they had no more need of him. Being strong 
enough to do without him, why return to him? No 
wonder that Jesus, seeing through this incident the 
human nature he came to save, sighed over the repre- 
sentation. 

There is nothing men condemn more in other people 
than unthankfulness ; they all unite in saying that the 
man who does not feel a kindness, and never acknow!- 
edges one, is more despicable than one who has vices 


"but possesses a warm heart. Yet there is nothing more 


common than ingratitude, and especially ingratitude to 
God. Men who overflow with thankfulness to a friend 
for a trifle, and are melted by a favor from an enemy, 
never said, ‘‘I thank thee,” for any benefit God con- 
ferred upon them. There must be reason for this, and 
it will not do to say that all of it is due to the pure in- 
nate wickedness of human hearts. It is plain that 
many do not feel their obligations, or they would not 
be slow to respond. It will be worth while to search 
for some of the causes of this failure to feel. 

One of them, we think, is the anonymous way in 
which blessings seem to come to men. A man’s heart 
goes out to his.friend, for he sees his hand, he observes 
him act. But in nature the sun rises, and the seasons 
follow in regular order, and a map sees that he gets all 
his good things by just paying attention to what goes 
on around him. There are laws of commerce and 
agriculture and health, and if you regard them you 
will get your daily bread and keep well, and there 
seems little necessity of praying for it beforehand or 
of thanking anybody afterward. In the days when 
men thought God made the sun rise each morning by 
a direct act of will, and caused each rain to fall bya 
special command, it was easier to be thankful. Then 
men felt they were eating right out of God’s hand. 
Now we know more about the workings of nature, and 
the glory seems to be divided between us and the sun- 
light, us and the law of gravitation. Here we stand 
to-day, and many no doubt would like to go back to 
that time of more ignorance and simple faith. But 
the remedy is not there; it is rather in not stopping at 
this half-way place. If that trust was more simple it 
was at the same time shallow, else eould it not be so 
easily disturbed. The remedy is in going on and com- 
pleting and eplarging our view. Instead of that 
childish notion which imagined God as starting the 
world anew each day, we can have the grander con- 
ception of him which images him as haying from the 


beginning, with nice and marvelous adaptation, 
arranged all things so that they will serve him who 
will prove himself a man. Itis so fixed that man in 
getting his daily bread shall become more of a man. 
He shall be developed and educated and built up. So 
instead of getting only bread, as he would if he re- 
ceived it by direct gift, he gets manhood along with 
his bread, and it becomes a double gift. In that case 


_he who prays for daily bread will ask not merely for so 


‘much food, but that he may be man enough and have 
skill enough to get his necessary food. If we would 
think a little decper we should see that there is a more 
real blessing, and more reason for thankfulness in our 
getting our good things in the way we do than if they 
were rained down upon us direct from the skies, like 
the manna. 

Another reason for our unthankfulness is to be found 
in the very bounty which is bestowed upon us, If 
Jesus had given those miserable men a considerable 
sum of money, or if he had balf cured them and left 
them in expectation of more, they would doubtless 
have been vociferous in theirthanks. But the gift is 
complete, and they do not feel that they need him any 
more. The physician sometimes finds it casier to co!.- 
lect his bill when the patient is half-cured than when 
he is wholly recovered. He feels his dependence then; 
he is sensible of benefits received, and has a lively 
sense of more to come, and it is easy to give his bene- 
factor his due. But once well, he leans upon him no 
more, and the memory of his kindness grows dim. 
If God just doled out to us a little every day and kept 
us hopeful and expectant of more, we should be more 
reminded of how we were leaning upon him. But he 
gives us so much that we are lords over a heritage, and 
need only help ourselves. We are not kept as sons at 
home, getting each day what we need and no more, 
but we get the portion of goods that falleth to us, and 
now being independent we feel competent to go into 
the far country and forget all about our Father. So it 
is often true that with increased wealth that sense of de- 
pendence which leads to thankfulness lessens. [tis most 
frequently among the very poor, to whom the prayer 
‘* give us this day our daily bread” has a literal signif- 
icance, that there is most heartfelt gratitude. It is 
unflattering to us, but itis just because we are made 
kings, ‘* crowned With loving kindness and tender 
mercy” that we are thankless; bewitched by our plenty, 
we have no need of remembering the Giver. 

In some men, however, the cause of ingratitude will 
be that they see only what is dark in their lot and are 
blind to what is bright. The ray of sunlight falls, and 
they do not mark that it gleams from the grass-blade, 
or glances from the rippling water, but they do ob- 
serve that in that ray there are floating millions of 
motes. The one discordant note attracts their atten- 
tion, but they forget to be glad forthe abundant barmony 
in which it happens to fall. We put up with religious 
care monuments at the graves of all our losses, but the 
stones on which we inscribe ‘‘hitherto hath the Lord 
helped us” are veryrare. We are thankful that things 
are no worse, instead of being grateful that they are 
so good. The truth is, in nearly every case it is only 
the one drop which is subtracted while the brimming 
cup remains. In any case if God should leave what he 
took and take all the rest what a losing exchange it 
would be. 

Now, it is instructive to note that Jesus was not 
angry with this ingratitude; at least, the primary 
feeling was not indignation that these wretched men 
had deprived him of his right and defrauded him of 
certain sweet notes of praise that.were his due. He is 
so sorry for them—his words area sigh: ‘‘ Were not 
the ten cleansed? but where are the nine?” What cold, 
empty, loveless hearts they must have! And that is 
the pity of all unthauvkfulness. That God does not 
get his due is true, but what poor, barren, heartless 
creatures does it show men to be. 

The ungrateful man misses much, for thankfulness 
includes gladness of the purest and most spiritual 
kind. It must include, too, if it is real, ‘that con- 
tent surpassing wealth,” and it will prevent any gain or 
gift from hurting aman. ‘Every creature of God is 
good if it be received with thanksgiving.” Those 
lepers go away resurrected in body from a living death, 
but with dead hearts in the fresh, strong bodies. Jesus 
would have them bring their gift back to him so that 
he might give them something more with it, and there- 
fore especially God wants our thanksgivings; not solely 
that we may sound his praise abroad, but that, having 
taken half a gift, we may fetch away the other half. 
In that way he is most glorified; not principally in 
our words, but the glory of God most shines forth in 
the strong, pure, noble character he has been able to 
formin us. After the shower nature is full of odors, 
as if in opening her million mouths for the blessing 
she at the same time breathed forth the breath of 
thanksgiviug. It is as ‘‘the smell of a field which the 
Lord hath blessed.” Like that, as countless mercies 
fall upon us, should the sweet incense of grateful 


hearts spontancously rise to the great Giver, Faith, 


with its clear, calm vision, will interpret even our 
trials as blessings, and we shall then be able to obey 
the Apostle’s injunction: ‘‘In every thing give 
thanks.” 

TaRRYTOWN, N. Y. 


UNIVERSITY PRIVILEGES FOR 


WOMAN. 
By A. 


N Germany classics or non-classics is the educa- 

- tional theme of the hour. In English-speaking 
countries this subject divides attention with that of 
the higher education of women. 

The movements in England for the extension of 
university honors to women have been marked by 
brilliant passes which have excited somewhat invidi- 
ous comparison with our own achievements in the 
same direction. Such comparisons are always mus- 
leading unless full allowance is made for conditions 
radically different. Thus, stress bas been laid upon 
the circumstance that Hurvard, Yale and Johns Hop- 
kins exclude woman, as if for that reason her educa- 
tional privileges were as circumscribed in America as 
they were in England before the two universities, 
Cambridge and London, moved in her behalf. This 
reasoning involves a double fallacy: invalid premise 
and false analogy. Harvard, Yale and Johns Hop- 
kins, it is true, exclude woman, or rather they are 
not yet ip a position to admit her, but it does not follow 
that she is deprived of a fair chance for the ordinary 
college degtee. Side by side with the institutions 
enumerated are collegés for women and colleges for 
both sexes possessing, so far as legislative sanction 
goes, like dignity and authority, and maintaining 
equal standards in their ordinary course. At Michi- 
gan, at Cornell, at Boston University a girl may 
achieve as valuable a B. A. as her brother at Har- 
vard, or Yale, or wherever you please, and, if nature 
has fitted her for the contest, may meet him in inter- 
collegiate exercises and win from him the Greek 
prize, or she may exhibit a power in mathematics 
which shall tempt Johns Hopkins to offer her a fel- 
lowship sub rosa. So perfect'y is this fact understood 
that in many quarters Harvard Annex is interpreted 
as a recognition of the inevitable. Ilowever that may 
be, the last annual report of Harvard distinctly admits 
the value of the undergraduate work of other colleges. 
With reference to the graduate department in arts, 
President Eliot says, ‘‘ The department needs a num- 
ber of scholarships which would enable graduates of 
other American colleges to pursue their studies here.”' 


etc. 

Old foundations have, indeed, a prestige which the 
younger cannot boast. A long line of illustrious 
alumni, powerful patronage, libraries, vast resources, 
storied piles, alluring groves, superior teachers, make 
a noble seat of learning, extend the influence and the 
possibilities of knowledge and enrich national life, 
but they are not largely available for the scholar’s use; 
he is not ripe enough for them until he has passed his 
B. A. degree. They have their application in the 
higher function of the university toward which our 
oldest foundations are rapidly specializing ; the func- 
tion which Professor Le Conte defines as ‘‘ professional 
training for scholars, thinkers, investigators, teachers 
of the human race, leaders and directors of the thought » 
the age.” 

Such is, in brief, the relative status of American 
colleges or universities; but what may be inferred 
from the action of English universities in the matter of 
conferring degrees, versus that of our own institutions? 
Virtually nothing whatever. 

In England it is the function of universities and 
not of colleges, save in rare cases, to confer degrees; a 
university may be, like the university of London, 
chartered for that express purpose; in the United 
States no such distinction exists. By the act of con- 
ferring degrees or degree cxaminations upon women, 
an English university does not commit itself to the 
pro or con of co-education. University College, Lon- 
don, and Bristol University College admit women, 
other colleges whose matriculates take degrees at Lon- 
don do not. Cambridge University is a union of seven- 
teen colleges no one of which admits women. It is 
difficult to see how an American university is to 
assume the impartial attitude. Harvard must have an 
annex or adopt co-education before it can dispense 
** sweets to the sweet,” or else turn into an examining 
body against all precedent on this side the Atlantic. 

Before a recent meeting. of the ‘Society for the 
University Education of Women” it was stated 
that “‘a woman can do a higher grade of work in 
England than in America.” The proposition involves 
80 many conditions, real and ideal, so much of custom, 
opinion, desire and destiny, that it is difficult to restrain 
its discussion within reasonable limits. The grade of 
work may be estimated from two standpoints: that’ 


Vid. Report of President of Harvard College 1990-01, Pp» 1%, 
*Vid. Princewa Review, March, 1990, 204, 
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averages, and that of exceptions. The former are of 
chief consequence unless the exceptions are worth 
what they cost. A very few considerations suffice to 
show that the estimate by averages is largely in our 
favor. 

Few colleges in England open to women require 
entrance examinations; of those which do, Girton’s 
requirements are most advanced, but her standard is 
below that demanded by Vassar, Michigan, Harvard 
Annex or Cornell, save for a single course. It were 
scarcely admissible to mention Boston University, as 
her standards are unusually high even for men. In- 
struction at Girton is committed to tutors, fellows, 
etc., of the various Cambridge colleges, but if compari- 
son be made between the corps and the Faculties of the 
American colleges specified, wisdom appears to be 
amply sustained by her professors in the latter. With 
instruction equal, and matriculation terms more rigid, 
it is difficult to escane a higher average of college work. 

The Cambridge Tripos represents the last triumph 
of woman’s education in England. So far as classics 
and pure mathematics are concerned this famous ex- 
ercise undoubtedly requires larger attainments than 
those typified in the American B. A. The fact has, 
however, no special bearing upon woman’s oppor- 
tunity, but relates to all scholarship in the two coun. 
tries. The difference can only be explained by the 
analysis of social, industrial and political conditions, 
everything by which the two nations are differen- 
tiated from each other. A statement in President 
Eliot’s recent report deserves attention in this con- 
nection. ‘* The idea,” he says, ‘‘was assiduously cul- 
tivated and propagated by those institutions (/. ¢., 
English universities), that those studies which lead to 
the degree of Bachelor of Arts are the only liberal 
studies—the only studies worthy to be pursued for 
their own<sake or to be taught in an institution of 
learning, and the only studies which the public is in- 
terested in promoting; that when one receives the 
degree of Bachelor of Arts his liberal education is 
completed.” 

A different conception of [liberal education prevails 
in this country; it calls for more thorough training 
and higher scholarship than has hitherto been pro- 
vided, and it does not terminate with the B. A. Its 
realization is the chief obligation now resting upon 
the older institutions ;*to this duty they have addressed 
themselves with an enthusiasm and determination 
worthy of all honor. It were certainly unwise to com- 
plicate so great an issue with the minor interests of 
co-education. The cause of woman's education has 
very little prejudice or barrier to encounter in this free 
land, and all that is accomplished for man’s advance- 
ment will be secure for her. 

' Progress in England always means, primarily, the 
privileze of aclass; progress with us means always 
the welfare of the race, without distinction save those 
which bear the impress of divine origin and immortal 


purpose. 


FEEDING THE FIVE THOUSAND. 


By Lyman ABBOTT. 


T was the month of March. The grass was green, 
the trees were in full leaf, the palm trees were 
laden with blossoms, the orange and almond trees with 
fruit, the barley was ripening in the fields, the pass- 
over feast was nigh, and all the pious Israelites were 
gathering in groups and caravans to journey up to the 
Holy City to commemorate the anniversary of their 
nation’s birth. Christ, to whom the bustle and excite- 
ments of life seem al ways to have been discordant, re- 
treated from the gathering throng in the City of Caper- 
naum across the Sea of Galilee to the comparatively 
deserted hills on its northeastern shore. But the people 
had surmised his destination, and when he reached the 
foot of the northeastern hills he found already some 
gathered to receive him; others quickly followed, and 
before long a congregation of five thousand men, be- 
sides women and children, had gathered on the beauti- 
ful plain which lies along the northern shore of the 
sea. Christ, touched by the hunger of the people for 
the instruction and the inspiration which he alone 
could afford them, gave up his holiday and came down 
to the plain to preach to them. All day long he taught 
and healed. The people, absorbed, took no note of 
time until the lengthening shadows of the setting sun 
gave note that evening was drawing near; then the 
disciples broke in upon the service with their sugges- 
tion to the Master that it was high time to send the 
throng away to buy their food in the nearest town and 
to make provision for the night. One can imagine 
their astonishment when Christ calmly replied: ‘‘They 
need not depart ; give ye them to eat.” He even turned, 
as though perplexed, to one of them with the question: 
**Where can we buy bread?” Two hundred dollars 
worth would not have sufficed for the simplest con- 


* International Sunday-schoo! Lesson for April 16,1882: Mark vi, 


ceivable meal.' There was a lad in the crowd—per- 
haps he had come to peddle out provisions—who had 
of his little stock left five barley loaves and two: smal! 
fishes. The loaves of the Jews were thin, round cakes 
or crackers. 
classes: barley bread for wheaten was given to the 
soldicr when under punishment. The small fishes 
were a little relish eaten with the bread, as we some- 
times eat sardines or herring. Five sea-biscuit and 
two sardines would perhaps represent to the modern 
reader the stock which this little boy had, and which 
he seems to have given to the Master; at least one likes 
to think it was a gift, not a purchase, and to imagine 
what a memorable surprise it was to him to find his 
petty contribution converted into such a wonderful 
beneficence by the benediction of the Lord. It was a 
grassy plain where the audience were assembled. 
Christ bade the disciples arrange the people in com- 
panies or rows. They sat, Mark tells us, in little plats. 
With their bright-colored oriental dresses, sitting 
cross-legged on the ground in groups of fifty each, so 
that their number was afterwards easily estimated, 
they presented an appearance which recalled to the 
pictorial imagination of Peter a brilliant garden in the 
early summer. Then Christ took the loaves or crackers, 
and, looking up to heaven, blessed them, and brake 
and gave to his Disciples; and as they gave to the 
multitude the bread was multiplied, and they did all 
eat and were filled, and of the fragments that remained 
twelve basketfuls were taken up by Christ’s directions, 
‘*that nothing be lost.” 

The various rationalistic explanations of this miracle 
do not deserve a serious refutation; such as that the 
people were so satisfied with Christ’s instruction that 
they no longer felt the claims of hunger, or that their 
hearts were so opened by the beneficence of Christ 
that those who had plenty provided for those who had 
none. These are not interpretations of the history ; 
they are denials that the story is historic. Yet I 
frankly acknowledge that of all New Testament 
miracles this is the one most difficult of comprehen- 
sion. 
have been multiplied except by actual creation. The 
making of something out of nothing is an act which 
not only has no parallel, I think, in any other of Christ's 
miracles, but is one which transcends all thought. 
The story, however, is told by all four evangelists, and 
with such particularity of detail, and such ceneral 
agreement as to essential facts, that he who accepts 
the Gospels as history at all must accept this narrative 
as also historic, however impossible he may find it to 
afford a philosophical explanation or interpretation of 
the facts recorded. 

I have often had occasion in these lessons to reiter- 
ate the principle that the Biblical narratives are often 
parables in action; that is, historic illustrations of 
spiritual truth embodied in actual events. Sometimes 
Christ tells a story to illustrate a truth, such as the 
story of the Prodigal son; sometimes he enacts a 
story, a8 in the feeding of the five thousand. And while 
there is always a danger in allegorizing Scripture, lest 
the allegory be pressed too far, and the interpreter per- 
mit his imaginstion instead of his reason or his faith 
to interpret the incident, there is also a danger, on the 
other side, in ignoring all the spiritual meaning of the 
Scripture, and by never looking beneath its surface 
never extracting its hidden wealth. The Bible is like 
a rich country; part of its riches, like the wheat and 
corn, grows from the soil, and is apparent ‘to every 
passer-Sy; part of it is, like the gold and the iron, 
hidden beneath the surface, and must be dug for like 
concealed treasure. Among the lessons thus taught 
by this parable in action are the following : 

1. Christ’s method in securing entrance into men's 
hearts is through their bodies. He shares not in the 
false spiritualism which despises the physical or ignores 
it altogether, and ministers only to the spirit on the 
false asumption that if the spiritual nature be strong 
the condition of the physical nature is of no conse- 
quence. 

Sickness and hunger are real distresses. They impair 
the mental and the spiritual. To feed the hungry is as 
truly a Christian act as to instruct the ignorant or 
preach to the depraved. The farmer who feeds his 
five thousand by the harvests of rich grain which he 
sends into the market for distribution may be as 
truly following Christ as the minister who preaches 
to five hundred or the Sunday-school teacher who in- 
structs five. 

2. ‘*He who feeds here five thousand men in an ex- 
traordinary manner, and by a visible miracle, cannot he 
find means to support the numerous family which 
raises in the mind of this father and mother so many 
distressing thoughts ?’” 

There 1s, however, in this incident a deeper signifi- 
cance in its teaching of trust than this suggestive in- 


1 Two hundred penn th; bat the penny was a day’s wages, 
and was, therefore, at smallest reckoning, equivalent to a dollar 
in purchasing power of our own time, 


* Quesnel on Gospels, 


Barley was the food only of the lowest. 


Iam unable to conceive how the food should: 


quiry of (Juesnel’s indicates. These five thousand 
besides women and children whom Christ fed had fol- 
lowed Christ. They had gone to him not for food but 
for instruction. When on the next day the people at 
Capernaum, who had been told of the miracle, asked 


him to repeat it, and feed them there, he refused. Those 


whom he fed were those who had forgotten food in 
their hunger for instruction. This feeding of the five 
thousand is an eloguent commentary on and interpre- 
tation of the promise, ‘‘ Seek ye first the kingdom of 
God and all these things shall be added unto you.” 
The man who has no time to read his Bible, to attend 
church or the prayer-meeting, to have family-prayers, 
to read inspiring and instructive literature, to take 
even a newspaper, except one which gives him the 
market reports and is therefore necessary for his busi- 
ness, who, in short, never has time to sit at the feet of 
Christ or of any of his disciples to receive instruction 
in the way of divine living, might learn from this inci- 
dent, if he would but ponder it—which he will not— 
two lessons: those who hunger and thirst after right- 
eousness will not be left to famish for want of food ; 
but they will often be left to content themselves with 
the simplest and humblest: of physical fare, so that it 
be enough for their immediate and necessary wants. 
Whether this lesson be fairly deducible from this inci- 
dent or not, the incident illustrates it, and life demon- 
strates it. Ministers and teachers are ill paid, and 
missionaries perhaps poorest paid of all; but the fam- 
ilies, of teachers, ministers and missionaries afe very 
rarely to be found beggars upon the street, or almoners 
of public bounty in the poor-house. He who makes 
the time to receive instruction from Christ and to im- 
part it to his family will not be left by Christ to go un- 
fed. The Psalmist’s experience is a well-nigh universal 
one: ‘I have been young and now am old, yet have I 
not seen the righteous forsaken nor his seed begging 
bread.” 

3. In this pictorial oriental picnic Pressensé beholds 
‘the brilliant inauguration of that fruitful miracle of 
Christian charity which has ever since gone on multi- 
plying bread to the hungry. The heart of man, once 
touched, like the rock in the desert touched by the rod 
of Moses, has gone on pouring over thirsty crowds the 
inexhaustible stream of generosity.” If many an 
event in the Bible is a parable, many an event is also a 
microcosm. ‘The tragic drama of life’s temptation and 
of man’s fall, presented in so many different forms in 
the history of the human race, is portrayed,in the sor- 
rowful story of the first temptation: and the first fall 
in the Garden of Eden. The marvelous provision of 
God's healing and health-giving love toa sinful and 
poisoned race is brought withia the compass of a 
small horizon and the range of a single vision in the 
parabolic story of the Israelites bitten by flery serpents, 
and restored by looking upon the serpent of brass— 
made in the image of the venomous reptile, yet free 
from venom. So the continous and ceaseless river of 
God’s beneticence which tlows through the world as 
the river Nile through its valley, blessing with peren- 
nial bepefactions, is seen illustrated in the story of the 
five thousand fed in the plain of Butaiha. In the 
great world as in the symbol the blessing comes from 
God; it is a miracle of divine love, but it is bestowed 
on man through man ; the disciple becomes the almoner 
of divine bounty ; and even the little child finds his 
poor offering maltiplied to a service of whose vastness 
he had never dreamed. 

4. The economy as well as the generosity of God's 
grace receives illustration in this historic parable. 
Christ, though he creates by a word, will have nothing 
even of his creation wasted. ‘‘ The increase of the 


bounty of God ought not to be an incitement to luxury; 


let those, therefore, who have abundance reniember 
that they will one day render an account of their in- 
moderate wealth if they do not carefly and faithfully 
apply their superfluity to purposes that are good, and 
of which God approves.”' ; 

5. Nor does it seem to me that we go too far in 
spiritualizing if we see in this feeding of the five 
thousand a symbol of the inexhaustible love of Christ 
himself. Atall events the one incident crowded into 
a single day may properly turn our thoughts in their 
final meditation to that feeding which has gone on 
now through eighteen centuries; that miraculous 
multiplying of sacred intluences which from one brief 
life of three active years, and one body bruised and 
broken on the tree, feeds innumerable thousands’; that 
love which Christ gives to his disciples, and which 
they in turn carry throughout the ages and to all 
peoples. 


8. 8. PRIMARY OUTLINES. 
By Mrs. W. F. Crarts. 
CentraL Taoventr.—God gives food. 
lst. To lead the children to talk about hunger. 
The teacher rings a small! bell and asks, How many 
of you hear such a bell every day in your homes? How 


John Calvin's Commentary. 
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many times each day? Why does it ring? Would 
you know when it was time to eat if you did not hear 
abell? How? ‘We should get hungry.” How do 
you think the little birds and animals that live in the 
woods know when it is time toeat? Why is it good 
for us to have hunger? ‘‘ Because we might forget to 
eat; and then we should dic.” 

2d. To teach that Jesus miraculously fed a crowd of 
hungry. people. 

Let the teacher ask the children how many of them 
have ever seen a crowd of people. Ask how many 
people they think were in the crowd. To make them 
realize how large a crowd ‘‘five thousand, beside wo- 
men and children” would makc, compare the number 
with the seating capacity of their church or Sunday- 
school room. Tell them that those people had been 
without food all day because they had chosen to stay 
near Jesus, and hear him preach, rather than to go 
awayand get something to eat. Tell them that the 
Apostles came to Jesus and asked him to send the 
people away because they were so hungry. But Jesus 
said: ‘‘ You give them something to eat.” Get the 
children to tell how large a basket of bread it would 
take to give food to such a large company of very 
hungry people. They will probably say as large as 
their Sunday-school room or the church. Commenta 
little upon the size of such a basket, then place before 
them a small basket containing five loaves and two 
small ‘fishes. (The teacher can make the loaves out of 
coarse flour, round, ten inches in diameter, and a 
thumb’s thickness.) Tell the children that so much 
was all that the Apostics could find to give the people, 
and that they were so far in the country, away from 
stores, that they could not send or go to buy any more. 
Do not neglect to tell forcibly that the loaves and fishes 
were found in the basket of alittle boy, who had been 
listening to Jesus. Question the children as to what 
the Apostles said when this was al] they could find; 
then read Andrew's question to Jesus: ‘‘ What are 
they among so many?” John vi., 9. 

Let the teacher now describe the feeding of the mul- 
titude, putting together the accounts found in all four 
of the Gospels, Matthew xiv., 13-22; Mark vi., 34-43; 
Luke ix., 11-17; John vi., 1-14, not merely reciting 
the facts, but clothing them in pieturesque language 
as the subject wonderfully admits. 

If the teacher wishes to add yet other instances of 
miraculous healing, recall what was taught about the 
manna and the Israelites; tell how Elijah was fed by 
the ravens, 1 Kings, xvii; how the widow’s oil and 
meal were increased, also 1 Kings, xvii. 

$d. To teach the children that God feeds them. 

Daily bread is such a common blessing that children 
no less than grown people fail to acknowledge its 
source and give thanks forit. An attractive way to 
present the subject would be to show drawings or 
scrap-book pictures, fastened to the blackboard, of all 
kinds of fruits and vegetables. Let the children point 
out and name those that they recognize. Ask them 
' who makes such good things for them toeat. Teach 
them that they must thank God in their hearts, if not 
aloud with their lips, every time they eat any of these 
things. Ask them to mention things which they have 
to eat that they think God does not give them. Bread 
- and meat may be spoken of. Let the teacher show 
them how these things also come from God. Refer to 
the time of seed-planting just at hand, and tell what 
God will do to make our food grow. Impress the 
ehildren with the duty of thanksgiving at each meal 
they eat. 

. Sympor Girr.—A fish, with the words of the Golden 
Text upon it. 


The Home. 


SOME GOOD ANNUALS AND PEREN- 
NIALS. 


By A FLower-Lover. 


T seems to be a fashion in some places to fill the 

front yards or beds on the lawn with what is called 
‘“*bedding plants ;” great beds of coleus, that vie with 
the rainbow in colors, geraniums, cannas, caladiums, 
and hosts of other plants, to the exclusion of annuals 
and perennials that used to make up our gardens. If 
one has plenty of room, have some bedding plants, but 
~ do not forget the annuals. A bed of coleus or cannas 
in variety is very handsome, but they cannot be set 
out before the first or middle of June, in the latitude of 
New England, and are good for nothing for cut flowers; 
and who does not want some flowers to adorn and 
perfume our rooms? I think many ladies who now 
depend on the florist for all their plants would raise a 
few annuals, at least, if they knew how easily it was 
done. It is no harder to grow flowers than to work 
them with silk or crewels on cloth, yet many never 
attempt the former that do the latter. If you wish to 
start seeds early in the house, you will need some light 


porous earth sifted fine and boxes to putitin; any box 
not over four inches deep—berry boxes, even collar 
boxes can be pressed into service if set upon a board. 
Fill with soil, press down smooth, sow the seeds thinly 
on top, just cover from sight. Petunias, poppies, and 
other fine secds, do not cover atall. Take a piece of 
flannel, wring out of tepid water, and lay over the 
seeds; set them where they will keep warm. The 
kitchen wil) be a good place. In ten days, perhaps, 
they will push above the soil; take the flannel off and 
water if needful; set where they will have the light, 
but not the direct sun; when they have three pairs of 
leaves you can transplant into other boxes an inch 
apart. If you don’t want to have the trouble of plant- 
ing in the house, have acold frame made the first of 
April, the soil finely sifted, and plant your seeds in 
that. Take off the sash in the middle of the day and 
cover before it gets cold. Out of the dozen catalogues 
that come every year, James Vick’s of Rochester, N.Y., 
is the first to aj pear. If you have not got it, ten cents 
sent to his address will bring itto you. The annuals 
I shall mention are all good for bouquets. Sweet 
alyssum comes first, small and sweet; you can plant 
some early, then again in June, and have it in bloom 
until frost. Candytuft you can do in the same way. I 
like the white rocket best. Alonsoa grandiflora has a 
pretty scarlet flower; taken up in the Fall will con- 
tinue to bloom in the house. Of the asters, the new 
peony-flowered globe is the earliest, chrysanthemum 
flowered dwarf the latest in flowering. The white- 
flowered variety of the last named is one of the pret- 
tiest flowers imaginable. Browalliais a ‘true blue” 
flower; many flowers are called blue that are really 
purple. 

Calendula meteor is a showy flower; very double 
creamy center edged with orange yellow. It does not 
look much like the old marygold of our childhood. 
This was a fashionable flower last season. Another 
that is coming to the front is centaurea cyanus; we 
used to call them bachelor’s buttons in our younger 
years. They have the place of honor in crewel work 
on table covers and chair seats, alongside of poppies 
and cat-tails. Chinese and Japanese pinks are among 
the most brilliant of flowers. Heddewigii has single 
flowers, of different shades of pink and crimson; 
lacinatus flore-plens, double flowers. Piant a few 
early, and the rest in May; when they bloom you will 
be amply repaid for your work. They will live sev- 
eral years if not allowed to overbloom the firat season. 
Gaillardia picta is a very showy annual ; flowers rayed 
like a sunflower, red and yellow. Mignonette you 
want for sweetness. Oxyura in spite of its name is a 
pretty little annual with daisy-shaped flowers of lemon 
yellow edged with white. You will want a variety of 
pansies ; start them early, give them the richest soil, 
cut every flower as soon as faded, and you will have 
handsome pansies all summer if you do not forget to 
water them when dry. We must not pass by the 
petunias. A white vase filled with petunias of all 
shades is a pretty sight, but don’t mix them with otker 
flowers—it spoils botb. The new fringed petunias are 
the handsomest. Phacelia congesta has small light 
blue flowers, very pretty combined with pink flowers. 
Phlox Drummondii looks nice in bouquets, especially 
scarlet and pure white. Salpi glossis is a very odd 
looking annual, some varicties looking as if painted. 
Schizanthus is a delicate looking annual with slender 
stems covered with flowers that resemble butterflies, 
yellow, purple, blue and white. It will bloom in the 
house if potted in the Fall. The dwarf nasturtiums 
have pretty flowers of crimson, dark maroon, scarlet, 
yellow, and one called ‘‘ rose colored” in the cata- 
logue, which is very pretty but not exactly rose 
colored. You can have handsome verbenas by plant- 
ing the seed in April; soak over night in tepid water 
and then plant in boxes. The seeds look very much 
like little sticks; a lady told me she threw all of hers 
away, under that impression. Zinnias are showy, 
keep in bloom a long time, and are easily raised. 
Plant out of doors in May. Sweet peas are lovely for 
vases and very select, they want a vase all to them- 
selves. Buy the mixed varieties; plant as early as the 
ground can be got ready; cover them at least four 
inches deep; they will find their way up and bloom 
much better in the hot weather. Give them some 
brush to climb upon instead of strings. 

If you want some perennials growing for another 
year’s blooming have a bed prepared, the soil finely 
pulverized ; plant in May. You can transplant, as soon 
as you can handle them, where you want them to 
bloom. If I could have but one perennial I should 
choose the hollyhock. For nearly three months they 
show great spikes of bloom. Their usual height is 
from five to six feet; one ambitious plant in my gar- 
den last summer reached the height of eleven feet. I 
measured it twice before I could believe it. The 
flowers are all shades of crimson, rose pink, buff, 
cream color and white, and double as arose. They 
are very pretty arranged in a glass dish filled with wet 
moss; set the hollyhocks on the moss and put rose 


geranium leaves between, Delphinium formosum is 
one of the most brilliant blue flowers; if cut back as 
soon as done flowering it will bloom a second time. 
Perennial poppies are very showy, and give a succes- 
sion of bloom. 

P. orientale has very large single tlowers of intense 
scarlet with a black spot at the ase of each petal ; cro- 
ceum has orange colored flowers. Sweet-william is an 
old-fashioned flower, but greatly improved of late years. 
Perennial phloxes are good, and bloom a long time. 
Anemone japonica is a lovely perennial that just gets 
ready to bloom after all the rest are ‘faded and gone.” 
Flowers are pure white, of thick texture, about two 
inches across, and look as if they belonged to spring 
instead of autumn. 


AN EASTER SONG. 
By G. H. D. 
Ww looked for sunny skies that Easter morn, 
An earth rejoicing in a spring new born ; 


And lo! there fell a wintry storm instead, 
Checking the new life with a chill of dread. 


Around the swelling buds the rain-drops froze ; 
From wind-swept woods a sound of wailing rose ; 
And so a shadow on our gladness lay 

That earth should be so drear on Easter Day. 


Then ‘mid the tearful drip of icy eaves, 

And sad wind sighing round the budding leaves, 
There came a little bird-song to our ear, 

Plaintive, yet sweet ; yes, wondrous sweet and clear, 


And perched the glittering icy boughs among, 
One little bird was pouring out his song, 

An Easter carol full of faith and cheer, 

Under the leaden sky so sad and drear. 


He, too, had thought to find the spring-time bright, 
When froin the far-off south he winged his flight, 
He, too, had felt the disappointing chill, 

Yet in his music stayed the sweetness still. 


Dear little songster, braver thou than we ! 
Surely our clouded hearts are shamed by thee. 
So easy "tis to eing when skies are fair, 

And the spring gpetnees waketh iu the air, 


But still to keep sweet music in the heart 

When wintry storms bid brightest hopes depart, 
When ekies are dark and spring-time waiteth long, 
This is the true, the perfect Easter song. 


RICHLY ENDOWED. 
By ANNIE SawryER Downs. 


_ value of the Italian proverb, ‘‘ He is richly 
endowed whovis- cheaply diverted,” is so great that 
it deserves cosmopolitan adoption. If all were rich 
enough to travel, or even to live a part of their lives in 
great cities where the treasures of artand beauty that 
money alone can buy might at least be seen, its truth 
would not be so self-evident; but many must be 
always poor in purse, and live in smal) villages or 
remote towns where, after youth has passed, there 
seems little worthy to interest a bright, active mind. 
When the only events likely to occur are the Sunday 
services at the nearest church, the arrival of the week- 
ly newspaper, and possibly of the monthly magazine, 
it looks as if monotony and dullness would have it all 
their own way. It is only when upon this cold and 
colorless background is thrown the glow of an eager 
interest in and a keen observation of common and fa- 
miliar surroundings that the mind puts on activity and 
furnishes variety to life. 

We all know people who possess this rare gift but 
we do not appreciate them half as highly as we ought, 
and we continually neglect to learn the lesson their 
lives ought to teach us. So, although a little red house 
seven miles from asmal! inland manufacturing city 
one way, and four from a stupid, sleepy, tiny village 
the other, looks neither beautiful nor interesting—par- 
ticularly if you take into account,that its occupants are 
poor and not young—be patient while I tell briefly 
about it. It is worthy better telling than mine, for the 
mistress of that little house is one of the richly endowed 
whom the proverb makes famous. Consequently, 
although driven, by the necessity of supporting her in- 
valid husband and daughter, to this uninteresting farm, 
where she not only boards its owner but his laborers 
and wood-choppers, and where her days are filled with 
drudging housework and her nights rendered sleepless 
by anxious care, yet the most rational happiness is al- 
ways through her at the command of the restricted 
household. 

How can it be otherwise when, from the pine wood, 
separated only by a narrow meadow from the window 
in front of which she washes her innumerable dishes, 
to the distant mountain heights dimly discerned from 
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| 
the front door, there is no tree nor field nor stream that | 


does not afford her pleasure and instruction ? 

She had not lived upon the place three months before 
she discovered that no such May-flowers could be 
found in all the region as grew under those pine trees, 
and that twin-flowers and hepaticas blossomed there 
with an abundance and beauty as unusual as delightful. 
Pink azaleas and maiden-hair fern were ready for her 
the very first time that in the twilight she ran down 
to the pasture after the cow; although of the dozens 
who had driven uncounted cows to and from the same 
pastures for years she was the only one who had ever 
seen them. Did shie go after wild strawberries? She 
came home, you may be certain, with ber baskets filled, 
but with her hands filled as well with the stately spikes 
of the pink fringed orchis; and later in the year not only 
did she gather blueberries and blackberries but daz- 
zling field lilies, and tlaming cardinal flowers, and later 
still, when gleaning eagerly the scanty harvest of cran- 
berries, how did her blue eyes shine as she caught the 
pure ones of the fringed gentian smiling up to the un- 
clouded sky. You tell me she is a botanist. Certainly 
not, any more than she is an ornithologist because she 
discovered that summer after summer a pair of brilliant 
humming-birds built their tiny nests, and laid a couple 
of tinier eggs, in an old apple tree close to the pantry 
window. Nobody but she ever observed that, driven 
by the fierce cold of the northern winter, the rose- 
breasted grosbeak often sought shelter in the alder 
swamp at the south; or thatthe hen partridges ran 
with their scurrying brood through the leafless woods 
in early spring; or that the fact of the red fox leaving 
his dainty tracks in the deep snow at their shed door 
could afford subject for thought or conversation. But 
her interest was so genuine and keen that by and by 
her boarders began to tell anecdotes of their intelii- 
gence, and what they knew of their habits, and it was 
surprising how, by that mysterious fashion in which 
all roads lead to Rome, the wild creatures about them 
were the means of growing intelligence and happier 
expression. 

And because rhe saw so much in these simple famil- 
iar objects, on the rare occasions when: she made a 
little journey she found refreshment and enjoyment in 
everything. Most of might go to Athens or Jerusa- 
lem and not see half so much, or have half so many 
interesting incidents happen to us, as she had if she 
went but a dozen miles. Being pitied once for being 
obliged to travel over what was called a stupid road, 
because shut in for long stretches by high walls, she 
was surprised: ‘‘It did not seem dull. I liked to see 
how they built their stone walls in that part of the 
country; and to notice, as the cracks were wider or 
narrower, the different ferns that grew in them.” 

As might have been expected, the house such a wo- 
man lived in would be the delight of an artist, for it 
could not help being the repository of the tastes and 
fancies which made her life instinct with intelligence 
and illuminated with beauty. In the front room where 
all the family gathered the chimney was gigantic, so 
the fireplace was wide and deep; and as wood was 
abundant, great logs were heaped on in the early 
autumn, and were continually replenished through 
the short winter days. Indeed the fire never went en- 
tirely out upon that hearth. In the longest days of 
summer a few coals could always be found there 
which at any moment might be kindled to a cheerful 
blaze. The floor never knew a carpet, but gay colored 
mats made it warm and comfortable, while the seats, 
made out of boxes and chests of divers sorts and sizes, 
were somehow all easy, and had bright inviting 
covers. The pictures were mostly pressed leaves 
and ferns; but their frames were luxurious sprays 
of growing ivy, and beneath them were lichen cov- 
ered brackets which held birds’ nests with their 
eggs and one or two stuffed birds. The sun shone al- 
ways in that room when he shone anywhere, and the 
plants which grew and blossomed there were the talk 
of three counties. The situation of the house, its 
almost equal distance from two much-frequented 
cities, made it unavoidable that it should frequently 
be taken for an inn. Nobody was ever turned away, 
and people allowed to remain once invariably came 
again. All kinds of people were entertained and all 
felt for their hostess the heartiest admiration. So it 
happened when a famous theological professor saw 
the white cyclamen growing in the sacred soil of Jeru- 
salem he remembered this obscure New England home 
and put a bulb carefully away for its mistress. A 
traveler whose name fame trumpets the world over 
admired a red cyclamen near the top of the dreary 
Simplon Pass. His thoughts flew to this woman, 
whose eyes would have been so delighted to look on 
the scene before him, and he took a plant away for 
her. And year after year the two cyclamens flow- 


ered, and were more than books, or lectures, or pict- 
ure galleries to the neighborhood. Then another 
stranger sent photographs of Jerusalem and the Simp- 
lon Pass, and still another olive wood frames from the 
Italian lakes. So the circle widened. Ivies from Glas- 


tonbury and the Roman Campagna made a rich back- 
ground for strange rare blossoms from India and 
China, while from fragrant tea-roses was ever a bud 
for an invalid, and never was wanting a cluster of 
pale heliotrope to make even death a little less terri- 
ble. As the years passed, books accumulated in the 
room, though the mistress was never a reader. She 
had no time, in the first place, and perhaps never 
would have been under any circumstances, but she 
must find out about these objects eo dear to her heart. 
So histories, botanies, books about birds and books 
about insects found their way to her, and the house 
was haunted by all the young people for miles arojfnd. 
She talked well, her habit of keen accurate observa- 
tion always standing her good stead, and some among 
those young people maintain even now that they 
never heard elsewhere English so picturesque and 
graphic. I wish te impress the fact, she did not give 
her time to any of these things. She gave her time to 
her housework; but simply kept her cyes open and 
used her faculties. 

Do you tell me she must have suffered because of 
desires and aspirations always ungratified ? That her 
passionate love of color, her absorbing delight in 
beauty, must have ceaselessly hungered for Madonnas 
of Raphael, antiques of Phidias and symphonies of 
Beethoven? But why, if the glint of a blue-bird, the 
gleam of a scarlet tanager, the sight of bare tree-boughs 
in the moonlight of a winter night or the great whirl 
of wind through the quivering oaks produced in her 
mind the ecstasy and serenity which inspired classic 
sculptor, mediwval painter and modern musician? 
Adversity cannot much hurt such a soul. The invalids 
for whom she watches and toils will at no distant day 
pass from her love and care. She will sorrow that 
henceforth she must go all her appointed days in lone- 
liness; but so much more will she rejoice that pain 
and weariness have been left behind with their disused 
garments that her spirit will not be crushed. Sight 
and hearing may fail—may, indeed, leave her alto- 
gether—but the memory of birds and flowers, woods 
and streams, of noble, helpful words of books @nd 
friends, will never fade. And whatever may be the 
circumstances, external and accidental, of her old age, 
doubt not but she will be the center and the sun of the 
circle around her: for neither monotony nor weakness, 
neither bareneas nor limitation, will ever stale for her 
the infinite variety of life. 

Sooner or later—she fears not the time—she will 
awake clear-eyed, intelligent and fully equipped for 
any service in that other life, which 1s only wider, 
deeper and higher than this in proportion as we have 
enlarged our faculties and augmented our powers. 


Mur donng Folks. 


PAUL'S LAWN-MOWER. 
A CASTLE OUT OF SPAIN. 
By 8. J. Pricnarp. 

( Continued. ) 

N the morrow, when the Dales reached home from 
their winter sojourn in a warmer climate, the 

lawn in front and rear, to the left and right, was as 
smooth and velvety as the united efforts of nature 
and man could make it. James was pleased with the 
commendations which were bestowed on him and it, 
and Paul was as much interested in classes and lessons 
as though the lawn-mower had never come into his 
life. 

Arnica and ‘‘ Pond,” mixed, had done perfect work, 
and had been duly recommended to James by Pau! as 
‘“*the boss cure.” 

The next day was Friday, and the firat of May. Paul 
had been invited to Solitude. Solitude was the pame 
given to a lovely cottage and its surroundings on Sky 
Hill—the latter, the highest eminence within sight from 
the Triangle—and the occasion was a May-day party. 
Paul did not wish to go. For his part, he did not see 
why girls must have parties and such things, or, if 
they must have them, why they did not let the boys 
stay away. Paul at the age of twelve would have 
reformed the world in more than one respect. 

At last he listened to reason, and made up his mind 
to go, with the remark to his mother concerning the 
girls, ‘‘ Well! I suppose I've got to take one of 'em 
to support one of these days, and I might as well begin 
to be polite to them now.” 

Paul had not taken his dinner alone on that day, for 
his mother had come home in order to be certain that 
her boy went off in attire proper for the little festival. 

Paul longed to take his mower. He could not endure, 
he thought, to have a single day go by and not a cent 
to his credit at Mr. Van Deusen’s. 

Nevertheless there was that girl he had got to 
support some day, and so Paul Morton went possibly 
to meet her at Solitude. The place was not very 
solitary when Pau) arrived. On the lawn, sloping 


down with lovely curves and vivid green from 
the house to the highway, was a brilliant gathering of 
boys and girls. The season was later than usual, the 
shade was not very abundant, and very few of the 
May flowers had ever in their lives been out of doors 
until that day. 

There were the usual games; the awnings were 
spread, and the tables were laid under two lovely tents 
that had just been made for a summer’s camp in the 
Adirondacks. 

The Newells, who had given the party, were going, 
and the Dales, their cousins, and a large party of 
friends beside. 

Edith Dale, who had just returned from Florida, 
was there, and the lively manner in which she told 
stories of the strange objects that she had seen, and 
related her adventures, interested Paul Morton to such 
a degree that he began to think May-day parties quite 
endurable, and he played with girls that afternoon who 
were almost interesting enough to make _ him forget, 
for full five minutes together, his beloved mower. At 
last it came uppermost in his mind, and he, being very 
near Edith Dale, could not help repeating what James 
had said she would say if the lawn were not in order 
upon her return. 

‘** Poor old James!” sighed Edith. ‘‘I am just an un- 
feeling girl, for it would be just like me if we hadn't 
found everything in perfect order. I heard father say, 
to-day, that he was afraid he must get some one to 
take James’s place ; he was getting so rheumatic and 


. old, and James would never consent to have anybody 


put over him.” 

‘“What would become of himif your father did 
turn him away?” asked Paul. 

‘*Really, what would ?” pondered Edith. ‘*‘ Where 
do such folks go when they can’t work? Isn’t there 
a hospital or an asylum or a colored-folks’ home, or 
something? But James is so clever, and so good and 
kind-hearted and everything, and he’s worked at our 
house ever since | can remember anything. His old- 
folxs’ home ought to be right at our house, I think. 
He is very funny,” she added, ‘‘for when mother 
asked him how he could mow the lawn, when he 
was so lame, he told her that the ‘ Lord koow’d all 
about it, that he couldn’t, and so he sent a pair of 
hands and feet to do for him’; and when I asked the 
cook what it meant, she said she saw James, with her 
own eyes, hobble out, dragging the lawn-mower after 
him, and she heard it going the next morning, too, 
before it was sunrise. I suppose he thought the Lord © 
helped him do it, though, for he is always talking 
about him as though he were close by. I don’t want 
James to go!” she added. Just then they were bidden 
to the tents, where everything went so merrily that all 
forebodings of the morrow vanished, and Paul went 
home, convinced that there were other things in life 
worth having besides lawn-mowers. 

On Saturday morning, breakfast being over and his 
mother gone, Paul locked the cottage and set forth to 
see what he could do to make his fortune. Paul was 
not at all spoiled by being invited to the homes of 
rich people, for did not every old inhabitant of the 
busy little city know that Paul Morton was ‘the son 
and the grandson of men whose names had been made 
illustrious by noble lives and brave deeds? And, more 
than all, the lad himself was so straightforward in all 
his ways, and so winning in his manners, that every 
one said of him, ‘‘ That boy is bound to make his way 
in the world.” 

It chanced that Mr. Van Deuzen, on his way to take 
a train for New York, met Paul that Saturday morning. 

‘Whither are you bound ?” he asked. 

“Driving my mower to pasture, if 1 am lucky 
enough to find any,” replied Paul with a bright smile. 

“Ah! Hungry, is it?” responded Mr. Van Deuzen. 
‘*Well! There is just about enough on my place to 
provide a comfortable breakfast; and a comfortable 
breakfast is an excellent foundation for a dinner. 
Will you cut my grass ?” 

“Thank you for the chance. I will,” said Paul ; 
glad in his heart to have found work so early in the 
day, and be set off for the Van Deuzen residence. 
He cut the grass there, and was just going away, when 
out came a woman from the adjoining place with a 
request that he would perform the same service for 
her. 

‘“‘Iam in luck to-day,” thought Paul, as he stopped 
to oil his machine. At noon-time he had finished the 
second door-yard, and, with forty cents in his posses- 
sion, returned home for his dinner. How much Mr. 
Van Deuzen intended to give him he did not know. 
At nightfall, when his deposit was made, he felt cer- 
tain that somewhat less than twelve dollars was the 
amount he owed. 

Time went on. One week and another sped by in 
each of which Paul steadily decreased his indebtedness. 
Every week Mr. Van Deuzen sent for him to repeat the 
cutting of his grass, and yet never had said one word 
to him regarding the price for the same, and ‘Paul did 
not like to ask how much he meant to give, although 
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he greatly desired to know how his account stood at 
the hardware store. According to his own reckoning, 
if Mr. Van Deuzen paid him at the same rate as others 
had done, he should still owe about four dollars. 

‘“‘Dear me!” he sighed. ‘‘ Here I have had nine 
weeks of work and my mower still unpaid for. I won- 
der if I work too cheap? At the same rate it will take 
me until August to get it clear, and late in the summer 
folks get careless about grass and things; and lam 
afraid, after all, the taxes will come out too strong for 
me.” 

Paul had faithfully returned to Mr. Van Deuzen 
every penny that his labor had brought tohim. He 
never kept it over night even, lest he be tempted to 
use it. The Fourth of July was near at hand. A 
grand excursion to the sea on that day had tremendous 
attraction for Paul. It was only one dollar and a-half. 
He could earn it in a week, he hoped; ‘‘and lots of the 
boys were going.” And Paul Morton had never had a 
glimpse of the ocean. O how Paul did long to go! It 
seemed to him, as he thought about it, that the world 
was ‘“‘crooked and wrong, and taxes and the old ear- 
ringed, curly-haired tax-collector the wrongest thing 
in it.” 

That grand excursion was a very great temptation to 
Paul. He did not know what to do with it. It kept 
coming up to him in a dozen different ways: in at his 
ears, at every sea-phrase that he heard; and it seemed 
to him that he never in his life before heard so much 
about ‘‘surf and sea,” about ‘‘ boats and breakers,” 


. while at every turn the great posters stared in his face 


announcing the excursion, as though the picture of the 
boat itself, with the flags and people crowding it, was 
not enough to attract every boy in the town. 

**T wish such things needn’t ever be,” said Paul te 
his mother, the morning of the day before the Fourth, 
as one of the announcing hand-bills was thrust into the 
door. Mother and son sat at breakfast. It was the 
first time he had spoken of it at home. 

Paul ?” she questioned. 

‘‘Because it is a good thing that a fellow can’t 
have,” he answered. 

** How mean and selfish, Paul, when there is some- 
body who can have and enjoy it, if we cannot. What 
would you think of a man who came along, and, see- 
ing the Triangle, should say, ‘1 wish there wasn’t any 
such cottage,’ just because he could not have it?” 

**T don’t know, mother, but it would be better to 
let him have it when he comes—that is, if he can pay 
the taxes: for it doesn’t loek very much as though we 
could do it. My mower ought to be paid for by this 
time,” he added, with a disconsolate air; ‘‘and I’m 
sure I’ve worked hard and tried to get all the yards tu 
mow that I could.” 

** Certainly you have, Paul; and it will all come out 
right inthe end. I know it will,” added Mrs. Morton. 
** Where are you going to-day ?” ‘ 

**Tt’s time Miss Ray’s little plot was cut. I get but 
ten cents a time for it; but it has to be done all the 
same, "though it i such an awful long way there and 
back.” 

going now; Paul, good-by.” 

*“*Good-by, mamma. If I get any extra work I shall 
be out until late, and you musn’t worry.” 

Paul set forth. He was passing the Dale residence, 
when, at the gate, he encountered Edith. 

“Q Paul Morton ,” she cried, ‘‘Ilam so glad you 
happened along just now. I’m going for the doctor, 
for James. He is very sick, and to-morrow we are to 
have lots of visitors and mamma says she is ashamed 
to have them come and see things so out of order: 
the lawn has not been gone over in more than a week, 
and it is that that worries James so.” 

*““Why didn’t he send for me? Do you wish it cut?” 
questioned Paul. 

“© Paul Morton, would you doit? Please do. I’m 
so glad! And it’s justthe thing. Will you come in 
now?” | 

Edith held the gate back, and Paul carried the 
mower in and began to run it before Edith had the 
gate fairly shut. He met her atthe corner. The two 
exchanged a smile and went their ways. 

Presently Mr. Dale, emerging from the house, heard 
and saw what was going on, but without any under- 
standing of its meaning. In fact, Mr. Vale did not 
recognize Paul in his working dress, as he approached. 

**Who hired you?” was his accost. 

**No one hired me, Mr. Dale,” returned Paul. “It 
was Edith who told me James was sick and the grass 
ought to be cut. I was just going by on my way to 
work.” 

“‘Then you are doing it for James and Edith, I 
understand ; and I see now that you are Paul Morton.” 

“Yes, sir!” answered Paul, removing his hat to 
wipe his forehead, for the morning was warm, and 
something in Mr. Dale’s tone made it seem warmer 
than ever at that moment. 

“Just to be kind and obliging, I suppose ?” con- 
tinued Mr. Dale. 

**Yes, sir,” returned Paul. 


** How long will it take you ?” 

** Pretty much all day, sir. Mother made me prom- 
ise to rest ten minutes every half-hour, and it takes 
out the time like anything when a fellow is in a hurry, 
but I have to do it.” 

‘*That’s right. Sheis wise. Go ahead!” 

Paul started, and Mr. Dale watched his progress to 
the far end of the lawn before he set forth for the 
Watch Factory, where, it was said, millions of money 
were being made. 

The doctor came and James’s pulse went down a 
dozen beats to the moment when the whirring sound 
of that mower reached his hearing, and he had been 
told that Paul was there at work. 

When Mr. Dale returned at dinner-time Paul was 
gone, but his machine was standing on the lawn. 

As soon as he met Edith, he said: ‘‘What wages 
did you agree to pay that young man to-day?” 

‘He isn’t a young man, papa; you know he isn’t; 
and there isn’t a bit of wages aboutit. He is Paul 
Morton, and this ought to be his lawn. I’m sure I 
don’t see what business we have with it; it was his 
father’s and his grandfather's.” 

‘** But, Edith, that lawn-mower cost money, and his 
work means money, and money he must have.” 

‘* He won’t take it, I know,” affirmed Edith. 

‘You see if you can’t find out something that he 
wants ; and you invite him up to-morrow night for 
the fire-works on the hill.” 

‘“*Ohb I will,” said Edith, clapping her hands and in- 
dulging in a series of skippy hops. ‘‘I’ll do it just as 
quick as he comes back, and you may trust me to find 
out what he would like to have. Suppose, papa, it 
should be a rifle, or a boat, or something else that 
costs a deal of money ?” 

‘* Why, then, you must gently lead his ideas down 
to the proper level. I'll leave the matter to you.” 

When Mr. Dale returned at tea-time Edith informed 
him that she had found out in just the cutest way 
what Paul wanted, and that it would cost exactly one 
dollar and a half. 

‘That's reasonable, Edith,” considered Mr. Dale. 

‘* And then, papa,” added Edith, in her most win- 
ning accents, ‘‘ there's something else that I want that 
will cost exactly as much more, and both together 
will buy two tickets for the excursion to-morrow; one 
for Paul and one for Paul’s mother. He told me this 
morning that she isn’t a bit well, and, papa, Paul has 
never seen the sea in his life! Isn’t that perfectly 
awful!” 

‘‘And you éxpect me to pay a young man like that 
one three dollars a day, with ten-minute rests thrown 
in every half-hour, do you, Edith?” laughed Mr. Dale. 

‘*It isn’t pay!” exclaimed Edith. ‘‘ He doesn’t ask 
any pay! He has been good to us, and you know the 
lawn looks lovely to-night. It’s just entertaining our 
friends to send tickets to things, you know.” 

‘* Well, Edith, you shall have your own way this 
time; and it happens to be a convenient way, for I 
have here the very tickets you want.” 

**O you dariing, old, blessed papa!” cried Edith, 
snatching the bits of card-board, and eagerly gazing 
atthem. ‘‘Il am going to run this minute and find 
mamma and ask if I can go and carry them to the 
Triangle.” 

(To be continued.) 


PICTURES OF GREAT MEN. 
PRINCE ALBERT. 
By A. Cuapin, JR. 


NE bright sunny day, not so many years ago but 

that your grandpapas and grandmamas, might 
remember it if they had known it, there was a party 
of six or eight lively little German, boys playing to- 
gether in the gardens of a beautiful castle called 
‘* Rosenau ” in the north-west part of Germany. 

It was a beautiful play-ground, and these little 
fellows, some of whom were royal princes, might 
have called each other by very beautiful names, 
Albert, Ernest, Ferdinand, Augustus and Alexander, 
but lam inclined to think, if they were like some 
boys, they called each other ‘‘ Bert,” “‘ Ernie,” ‘‘ Gus ” 
and ‘‘ Alec,” just ‘‘ for short.” On one side of the fine 
old castle before which they were playing stood an old 
ruined tower, and the boys thought it would be great fun 
to make believe that part of them werea flerce army 
storming the tower, while the rest of them defended 
it from the inside. So they divided into two parties, 
one of which went up into the old tower, while the 
others formed themselves into an army of about four 
smull boys, with Aibert for captain, and then held a 
council of war. Presently, after many suggestions, one 
cf the boys with great show of secrecy said, ‘‘ I know 
of a good place at the back where we can get in 
without being -seen and capture it without diffi- 
culty ;” upon which young Captain Albert said 
with great dignity, ‘‘A real Saxon knight wouldn't do 
that. He would attack the enemy in front.” 5o they 


id attack the enemy in fron t, and I believe won the 
tower, though not until after an honest and vigorous 
fight, in which brave Captain Albert grew so excited 
that he hit one of his own mena hard blow on the 
nose, the mark of which the soldier still carries. But 
Albert made it all right afterwards, and said how sorry 
he was for having hurt his friend. This kind-hearted, 
courageous little captain, whose full name was Prince 
Francis Charles Augustus Albert Emmanuel, was the 
son of the Duke of Saxe-Coburg-Saalfield. The boy 
Ernest, one of the defenders of the tower, was his 
only brother and was just a year older than Albert, 
and together they lived with their parents in the beau- 
tiful castle ‘‘Rosenau.” They were the only children 
of the Duke; and, perhaps because he had but two, 
those two were specially beautiful and gifted. Both 
boys were very precocious, but the gentleness and 
good spirits of Albert made him the greater favorite ; 
and he was also the more beautiful of the two, with 
large blue eyes and dimpled cheeks, lively, good- 
natured, full of fun and mischief. Ernest was not so 
pretty, -but he had fine brown eyes, was tall and 
active, and very clever for a boy of his age. 

The boys were great favorites of their two grand- 
mothers, whom they used to visit frequently, and one 
of the good old ladies was a little troubled about their 
fun and high spirits, for she wrote home once in one 
of her letters : ‘‘The boys are very wild, and Ernest 
flies about like a swallow. They are very good boys 
on the whole, very obedient and easy to manage. 
Albert used to rebel a little sometimes, but a grave 
face brings the little fellow to submit. Now he obeys 
me with a look.” You may be sure these were two 
happy boys, with such a beautiful home in the coun- 
try, such loving parents, and two such indulgent old 
grandmammas, who when the dear mother died took her 
place, and watched over them tenderly as they increased 
each year in knowledge and strength and beauty. 
Thus you seq that although their father was a duke, 
and they were true princes living in a veritable castle, 
their lives were not so different from that of many of 
the boys and girls in our land ; where although we have 
no dukes and castles we “do have kind good parents, 
gentle old grandmammas, and mischievous, happy, 
good-natured little boys. 

And—oh! I almost forgot them—dquiet, beautiful, 
and loving little sisters besides, although there were 
none in this family. But there was a girl in this story 
—it wouldn’t be natural without one—and now you 
shall hear about her. Far away across the English 
Channe), at Kensington Palace in London, on the 24th 
of May, 1819, the same year in which Albert was born, 
a little girl princess first opened her eyes to the bright 
sun and this great world. They called her Victoria, 
and she and Albert were first cousins, for her mother 
and his father were brother and sister. She was now 
the little ‘‘ May-Flower” of Kensington, as her grand- 
mamma called her, but not many years would go by 
before she would be crowned in state as Victoria, 
Queen of England. Her father used to show her to 
his friends and say, ‘‘ Look at her well, for she will be 
Queen of England ;” but the proud and happy man 
never saw her so, for he died suddenly when the baby 
princess was but eight months old. He left wife and 
child to the care of his brother-in-law, Prince Leopold, 
who was the uncle of both Albert and Victoria. This 
uncle Legpold must have been a splendid uncle, for he 
was a great favorite with all the little royal nephews 
and nieces, especially with Albert, for his mother said 
once that ‘‘he adored his uncle Leopold, never left 
him for an instant, hugged him every minute, and 
never felt easy except when able to be with him,” and 
this soft-hearted old uncle felt the same way toward 
Albert. He was back aad forth betweeo England and 
Germany quite often, and, as Albert and Victoria grew 
up into boyhood and girlhood, told them much of each 
other, so that Albert felt much interest and affection 
for this lovely princess cousin across the water. Just 
at that time, however, he and his brother Ernest were 
wholly wrapped up in one another, for from the earli- 
est time they had been inséparable, in play, in study, 
and in thought. Now they were specially busy with 
their studies, of which both were very fond ; Albert 
specially of music and drawing. 

Both boys were fond of Natural History also, and 
spent many happy hours in the hills and forests about 
the castle. Together they made collections of birds 
and butterflies, stones and shells, and these boyish 
collections were the beginning of the fine ‘‘ Ernest- 
Albert Museum” of natural objects now to be seen at 
Coburg in Germany. Albert was an excellent shot, 
and the exercise he got from his hunting expeditions 
gave him good health, and drove away the attacks of 
illness that used to worry the anxious grandmammas. 
In these times of sickness the little fellow, his cousin 
Arthur said, ‘‘ was perfectly angelic.” Always thought- 
ful for others, grateful for kindness to himself, eager 
to do good for another, his nature was sweet and lov- 
ing, and his words and deeds were always pure. Yet 
with this he was always cheerful and full of fun. He 
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was quick to see the absurd side of a question, and he 
had a talent for mischievous imitation of funny people 
and things, which he never carried so far as to hurt 
anybody’s feelings. Whata splendid fellow he must 
have been for a playmate and friend! Don’t you 
think so, boys, and don’t you think it would be worth 
while to try and be like him? 

Well, Albert and Ernest grew up together, healthy, 
jeyous, pure-minded boys, and now at the ages of six- 
teen and seventeen they were to be confirmed. So 
these two brothers who had grown up n childhood 
hand in hand stood up together one nday, in the 
chapel of the palace, and, united in hO&rt and mind, 
took upon themselves the first solemn vows of their 
young manhood. 

And now in glancing over what I have written for you 
children about these brothers I am in despair when I sce 
how little I have told you of all there is to be told. 
Why, it is only a picture of a “ great boy,” instead of a 
‘‘ great man” who lived to be forty-two years old, and I 
dare not go on for fear your Aunt Patience will send me 
a note saying she ‘‘ would like short sketches for her 
nephews and nieces, but not a regular history.” But 
the example of a great boy is better for some rea- 
sons than that of a great man, and so the story of the 
noble way in which ‘‘the good prince” fulfilled his 
manhood, how he and his cousin Victoria, the queen, 
met and loved each other and were married, how he 
left his own country and friends and went over to 
England to live among strangers, who at first disliked 
him, and whose esteem and love he won by his pure 
and noble character, how wisely he aided her in 
ruling England and educating their own children, 
how much he did to improve the arts and industries 
in England, how he set the people a good example by 
himself practicing the arts of music and painting and 
designing, how dearly they learned to love him al- 
though he was not of their blood, how they sorrowed 
for his early death as for a bosom friend, and how two 
of his grandsons are now traveling over the world, 
just as he and his brother Ernest once traveled in 
Europe—all this will have to be told another time per- 
haps, or else be left for you to read yourselves in the 
history of his life. 


AUNT PATIENCE’S WRITING DESK. 


My Dear Nephews and Nieces: 
“LZVVERY one of you wants to be something you 

_4 are not now. If a fairy were to offer you a 
wand or a ring which would keep you what you are 
now—no older, no taller, no richer, no wiser—I think 
you would all refuse the gift, or if you took it would 
soon throw it away. It is right to want to be different; 
to want to be tall and strong, handsome and graceful, 
wise and skillful, like some of the grown-up people 
you know. And most of you younger ones have al- 
ready decided just what you want to do and be when 
you “‘grow up.” You, Johnny, want to be a stage- 
driver and drive four galloping horses up and down 
hills; you, Charlie, want to be a great doctor; Alice 
means to have a fine house with elegant furniture, 
“tots” of servants and beautiful children; Daisy 
means to paint like Cousin Margaret, while Agnes 
wants to be a lovely tall lady, going about giving good 
things to the poor and singing beautifully in church. 
When I was a little girl 1 had my great longing. I 
wanted to teach people’s hearts by my voice; to sing 
as Jenny Lind sung; and I have now a great pity for 
the sad little girl 1 was when my heart was full of song 
and my voice wouldn't sing it. Every human heart is 
full of just. such longings, and all success in life de- 
pends on the possession of some aspiration. If you 
do not want to be anything different from what you 
are now, you will mever be much better. Now that is 
one thing I want you to remember; not to be satisfied 
with what you are. . 

But another thing I want quite as much of my dear 
boys and girls is to learn to be contented. Doesn't 
that sound a little like telling you with one breath not 
to be one thing and with the next breath telling you to 
be the same thing? Ah no! I\’s quite different. One 
of my older nephews the other day was talking with 
me about his life, and he said, ‘‘Some days I feel like 
giving up trying to do anything, and just drift along 
as circumstances carry me.” Because he could not be’ 
contented with his present life he was proposing to be 
satisfied with it! Now,as your mothers say about 
cake and preserves, | am going to give a receipt for 
a happy life; I only wish I had been willing to try the 
receipt when I was younger. Begin to-day to try to be 
the noblest man or woman you can imagine, and then 
be contented with just what progress you can make 
toward it each day. If you have some great and good 
work you want to do with money, begin to-day to be 
a wise gatherer and dispenser of money, but be cheer- 
ful and happy with just so much of it as you are able 
to use each day. But there; although I shall not be 
satisfied till I have given you a great deal more good 
advice. I will be contented with this pretty large 


amount of it to-day, and will leave you to think out | 
this—which I am afraid will be a sort of riddle for you. 


ALEXaNDaAtia, Va., March 20, 1552. 
Dear Aunt Patience : 

I have a dear friend in New York who reads The Christian Union, 
and she told me ‘that you would be very glad to hear from me if I 
should write to you. I live in Chicago, but have been spending most 
of the winter with my sick papa in and around Washington, and I 
have been to almost all the public buildings; they are very beautiful, 
and there are a great many curious things in some of them, especially 
in the Smithsonian Institute. There are a great many parks in 
Washington, and they must be very pretty in summer. The streets 
there are mach cleaner than in Chicago, but I would rather live in 
New York than either. I was twelve years old on the 10th of March, 
and my papa gave me a work-bot and mamma a little prayer-book, 
and | had a hymnal, and lovely cards, and blue stockings from three 
aunties. I could write a great deal more, bat mamma says you 
wouldn't like too long a letter. If you like thie one, and will accept 
me as one of your nieces, I will be very glad, and sometime write 
another letter, perhaps a better one. 

Affectionately yours, GRACcIE G. 


Washington is a beautiful city. Its broad streets 
seem to let a great deal of sunshine and fresh air into 
them. Iam very sorry you havea sick papa, but I 
hope you are a bright and gentle little nurse for him. 


Brazoria, Texas, March 6, 1882. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 


Thank you for the Christmas cards you sent us, and for the little 
Christian Union. 

Our river, the Brazos, has been higher the last month than it has 
been for twenty years. It overflowed ita banks in some places, and 
has done a great deal of harm; but it is going down now, and we 
are very giad to bid it good-bye. 

I am building a boat. It is a sort of scow, and father says it wil! 
be perfectly safe. It is ‘most done now, and I am very glad: for I 
blistered my bands working at it. My little brother Eddie and I ex- 
pect to have fine times on the river with it. 

If I only had a gun I could go across the river and find plenty of 
game on the other side, but father says I cannot have one til! I am 
twelve years old. Eddie is nine, and mamma has commenced giving 
him music lessons. It will be nice when he can play duets with me, 
and mamma will then have four boys to play with her. My last 
piece was the “ Bohemian Girl.” 

I have just been reading Cooper's *“ Leather Stocking Tales” and 
** Settlers in Candda,” which I like so much. 


Yeur loving nephew, Water HI. 8. 


The accounts of the floods have been very distress- 
ing. I hope the boat and the river will give you noth- 
ing but pleasure. My congratulations to the mother 
of such a ** Quartette.” 


WAYLAND, March 22, 1882. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 


I want to thank you for the pretty Christmas and New Year's 
card which you sent me, and also for the little Christian Union. 

I would have written soener but I hoped to get one subscriber at 
least, and I have one now partly promised. 

I had a birthday party February 25th, and invited my scaoolmates, 
teacher, and a few other friends. It was my twelfth birthday. 

I should like to bave cousin Beecher S. see my colt, and | should 
like tosee hie. My colt is ten monthe old; her nameia«a Beesie. She 
is a lightish mouse-color, some mottied, with a silver mane and tail 
Papa thinks ehe will be achestnut. I can lead her with her little 
halter, and I have driven her witha bit in her mouth. Ien't she 
pretty young for that? I love uer better than any other pet I ever 
had. 

One day I was over to a spring with papa, and | found a curious- 
looking worm, buat I don't know its name. It i# a common-looking 
worm, in a small round case, or shell, which is made of very tiny 
pebbics, and is a* large as a eslate-pencil and about an inch long. 
The pebblea of the case are fitted in as closely as a mason could 
fitthem. They move by coming part!y out of the case and drawing 
itafterthem. They have six or eight lege near their head, and they 
live on the water mostly. 

I want to help get a home for some poor boy, so! will send fifty 
cents, and I wish it was ever so much more. I wish that you could 
come and see me sometime. 

With love from your affectionate niece, 

Mamma sends love too. 


Thank you for the money, anil the invitation to visit 
you. I should like to ride behind that beautiful colt. 
Does she like sugar? Won't you give her a lump for 
me? Somebody must tell us about that curious 
worm. Who will be first to do it? 


Fannre F. 


CounctL BLurra, Feb. 19, 1993, 
Dear Aunt Patience: 


Papa read me this afternoon about your plan for sending six boys 
ontof the city. And as I want to help do it with some of my own 
money, I thought I would write right away. 

The firet of the year papa promised me twenty-five cents a week to 
use as I pleased. And asl haven't «pent much for candy I have 
some left to help about the boya. 

My grandpa lives in the country, and when mamma was a little 
girl he took a boy from Five Point« Mission, and he grew up to be a 
man and went tothe war. They only had one letter, so they think 
he must have been shot. Mamna says maybe grandpa might take 
another boy now. It is a nice plice #t grandpa’s. 

Itake drawing lessons and goto school, and play the reat of the 
time. 

Did Trixie have her party? My eighth birthday came that same 
week. I am going to have my party next summer. May I be one of 
your nieces 7 

Please give thie money to Mise Charity. 


I'm giad I don’t think you are a man. Graciz M. F. 


Don’t you take music lessons, too? Yes, Trixie had 
her party. It was not a very large one, but she was 
very happy all the afternoon and evening. * The chil- 
dren came at four o’clock, played games, had a plain 
supper, heard some beautiful stories from a kind friend 
of Trixie’s who helped us cntertain the children, and 
went home about eight o’clock. Trixie remembered 
that you had a birthday about the same time. A little 
while after that we read that some of the grandchildren 
of Queen Victoria had just such a birthday party ; 
although it was the birthday of a girl fourteen years old 


instead of seven. We wondered what those royal 


people woald think if they knew that some of our four- 
teen-year-old children would be very much vexed to 
have a ‘‘children’s party” from four to eight o’clock 
in the afternoon. 

Trixie wants me to give you her love, and to ask 
you to give a kiss to some one she loves very much 
when you see him next. 


LINCOLN, Feb, 26, 1882. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 


Mamma has been reading to me the letters in The Christian Union 
to-day. She read to me what you eaid about sending money to the 
poor. I think I will send -ome. I bave an uncle in Dakota who has 
written us about those great wheat fielda which Marion E. M. writes 
about. 

I am a little girl eight years old. My grandpa takes The Christian 
Union. I began a letter to you once, but did not finishit. 1 have 
lived down here at grandpa’s for three years, and I have a bossy 
named Buttercup and acolt. Grandpa's map is breaking him, and I 
had a eleigh-ride after him yesterday. We have lots of snow here in 
winter. I hope you will take me for one of your nieces, and please 
send me @ miniature Christian Union. It is very pleasant here in the 
summer, and papa has a caroe which he has named after me, “ The 
Florence.” We have lovely times going out on the lake in it in the 
summer, and once mamma caught six pickerel. I think my grandpa 
would be pleased to have my letter in the paper. 

From your loving niece, 


I am afraid the miniature Christian Unions are all 
gone, but I will see. Your money was received, you 
see. Be careful how you ride behind that young colt. 


FLORENCB. 


CUARITY & REPORT. 


Previously aeknowledged, $41 88 
Phebe, 1 00 
Ray and Constance Cameron, . 35 
Katie Gifford, 10 
Belle F. Sharpe, 18 
J. M. Hoghes’s son, 51 
Fannie Laura Flint, 
Bessie Dashiell, 
Lefferts Dashiell, 10 
Annie Armstrong, 15 
Eleanor and Willie Lovell, , 10 
Mary Adah Savage, ‘ v9 
T. Madison, ‘ ‘ ‘ 
Dickerson, 25 
Fred Mostow, 
Helen EG, . 25 
Bertha, Freddie, Howard and Albert, . 1,00 
Total, $64.87 
Affectionately, Aunt PATIENCE. 
PUZZLES. 


CONUNDRU M. 

What is the difference between a forbearing individual and a 

a maker of bridle bits? 
PROGRESSIVE ENIGMA, 
The whole i« to discourage. 

The |, 2, 3,4 i8 a broad, open vessel; the 2,3 is a verb; the 3, 4, 
5 is a personal pronoun: the 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, is to cut with an instrument 
of two blades; the 4,5 is a personal pronoun; the 4, 5, 6,7 is to 
heed; the 4, 5, 6, 7,8 is the innermost part of anybody ; the 4, 5, 6, 
7, 8, 9, 10 ie to encourage; the 5, 4, 7is an important organ; the 6, 
7, Sis cunning ; the 8, 9, 10 is a number. . 

NUMERICAL ENIGMA. 

My 14, 2, 18, 13, Lis one of the seven wise men of Greece; 

My 4, 19, 28, 21, 24, 2, 27, 25, 15 is a Greek historian. ; 

My 19, 25, 28, 22, 12, 5, 24, 19, 9 is the name of a Grecian writer of 
tragedies. 

My 2, 18, 29, 11, 1%, 25, 26 1s a mountain of Greece. 

My 17, 10, 20, 13, 43 waa one of the heroes in a beautiful Grecian 
story told by Herodotas. 

My 7, 19, 11,5, 26, 3, 25, 14 was a celebrated and volaminous Byzan- 
tine writer. 

My 16, 6, 21 was a Grecian goddesa. 


My whole i« the motto of a wise man of Greece. B C. P. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF MARCH 16. 


Square Word.- PLO W ‘ 
LAK E 
O K RA 
WEAR 
Charade. -Freedom. 
Diamond. — L 
TAME S 
LAMPREY 
NERVE 
SEE 
Concealed Authora.—\. Moliere. %. Gray. 3. Lowe'l. 4, Gay. 5. 
Byron. 6. Seott. 7. Addison. & Iryden 9%. Campbeil. WW. Pope. 
ll. Spenser. 2. Emerson. 
Double Acroatic. Hour-(laas Puzzie. 
A mete L PABA OE 
B rindi« I NATIADES 
R apida N ORBIT 
A urilla C ORE 
H ane O I 
A de L ROE 
M adiso N cOoOLON 
JEW ELE SB 
TANCE 


T 
Answers from M. J. G., Frank Miy, Mrs. M. A. W. Brown. 
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Science and Art. 


Art Norss.—From the sale of paintings at the Exhi- 
bition of Rejected Water-colors about $1,500 has been 
realized.——The Society of American Artists open their 
exhibition at the American Art Gallery on the 6th of 
April. A fine painting by Velasquez will form a chief 
attraction. _—T wo plates are added to the series of 
American Etchings. Part iv. contains an etching by 
Mr. J. C. Nichol: “Burnt Pines.” The drawing is 
strong and the foreground thoroughly good, but the 
sky is heavy and — Mr. C. A. Platt furnishes the 
plate for part v.: ‘“‘Shanties on the Harlem.” Mr. 
Platt never does bad or poor work, but we do not think 
this etching so successful as many on his catalogue. 
Asan etcher of boats and shipping he ranks among 
the best we have. This print is interesting in show- 
ing the fine effects that may be obtained by intelligent 
“wiping” in the printing of the plate.——Regnault’s 
great painting, ‘‘Automedon Taming the Horses of 
Achilles,” recently sold in New York with the Morton 
collection, was purchased for $5,900. It goes to the 
Crow Gallery in St. Louis.——Very many of the pict- 
ures forming part of the collection of water-colors 
recently upon exhibition in Brooklyn did service at the 
late New York water-color exhibition. Some works of 
value and merit of local production give the collection 
new interest. Of these a landscape by Mr. W. H. 
Gibson, one by Mr. W. E. Plimpton, hesides Mr. E. L. 
S. Adam’s ‘‘Sweet-heart,” are particularly good. 
About $3,000 was received from the sales of paintings 
and etchings.——The New York auctioneers who are 
to sell the very valuable and very French collection of 
paintings belonging to Mr. John Wolf displayed a 
somewhat unusual regard for the sense of propriety 
which their patrons are supposed to possess. On the 
day of opening the exhibition ladies only were ad- 
mitted to the gallery in the afternoon, and the evening 
was given up to gentlemen.—An unsuccessful at- 
tempt has been made to revive in New York the pub- 
lication of the admirable ‘‘ American Art Review,” 
which for two years was brought out in Boston under 
the editorial direction of Mr. 8. R. Koehler.——The 
National Academy exhilfition opened its doors to the 
public on March 27th. More than 1,600 paintings 
were offered, of which about half were rejected.——At 
Messrs. Cottier’s art-rooms in this city are six fine ex- 
amples of the wonderful colorist, Monticelli: they are 
of the kind that grow upon acquaintance. A few years 
ago such good judges of art as the Parisian dealers 
deemed Monticelli’s pictures to be of small value, and 
allowed the genius who painted them to die in 
poverty. 


Science Nores.—The science of telegraphy is con- 
stantly advancing. Its latest addition is a contrivance 
by which two type-writers, a long distance apart, are 
connected by wire and electric currents in such a way 
that what is written on one is received on the 
other without the intervention of a telegraph operator. 
A person who can operate the type-writer may thus 
send his own telegraphic messages.—-A wealthy 
Paris banker, who is interested in scientific matters, 
has undertaken the expense of an expedition to Africa 
to observe the total golar eclipse of May 17h. 
According to the theory that the various functions of 
the brain are performed by separate divi-ions of that 
organ, a French pbysician has been investigating the 
physical basis of dreams. Dreams, he holds, are 
caused by the flow of the blood into the brain during 
sleep, and that as the various postures assumed by the 
sleeper cauce the various parts of the brain to be 
affected, so his dreams are of various character. Thus 
when the sleeper lies on his back he is apt to have 
uneasy and disagreeable dreams, for the posterior 
brain is the seat of sensation. When he lies on his 
right side his dreams are apt to be illogical, absurd, 
childish, uncertain, incoherent, full of vivacity and 
exaggeration. When he sleeps on his left side his 
dreams are simply deceptions, bringing to the mind 
old and faint remembrances.—A company has 
been formed at Palermo, Sicily, for the purpose of 
building a railway to the summit of Mt. Etna, like 
that on Mt. Vesuvius.——Gray’s well-known treatise 
on anatomy has been recently translated into Chinese. 
The utmost difficulty was experienced in giving Chinese 
names to the multifarious and minute parts of the 
human body, as the Chinese know scarcely anything 
of anatomy. 


Tre formed recently by a number of 
Brooklyn art-lovers for ‘“‘the encouragement of art,” 
begins practical work with the publication of ten 
etchings by Mr. W. T. Richards, of Philadelphia. To 
foster American etching is one of the aims of the 
Club’s existence, and it is expected that under its 
supervision a number of important plates will be issued 


during the year. 


wooks and Authors. 


A REMARKABLE ROMANCE.' 

Mr. J. H. Shorthouse, whether that be his real or 
assumed name, has given the world what may be safely 
called the most remarkable historical romance which 
has appeared since ‘‘ IIypatia.” The scene is laid in 
England and Italy during the seventeenth century, and 
the action deals particularly with the events of the 
revolution and the period immediately subsequent 
thereto. John Inglesant, who gives his name to the 
book, is the youngest son of a Wiltshire squire. The 
Inglesants for generations had been Catholics at heart, 
though professing through the reigns of Edward VL., 
Queen Elizabeth and James I. the reformed faith. 
John luglesant’s story begins when, at the age of four- 
teen, he was thrown into contact with a Jesuit 
priest whose object was to avail himself of the boy's 
highly sensitive and susceptible nature and keen in- 
tellectual tastes for the prosecution of the schemes that 
the Papistical party in Eogland had in view, and espe- 
cially the re-establishment of the Roman Catholic 
faith, which at that time was under a ban. It was 
death to say massin England, exceptin the Queen's 
chapels at St. James’s, at Somerset House and at Wood- 
stock. Nevertheless mass was said surreptitiously in 
all parts of England, and under the auspices of the 
Jesuits at Westacre, John Inglesant’s home. A 
description of one of these secret masses is worth copy- 
ing for the insight which it gives into English life at 
that period: 

THE MIDNIGHT MASS, 

One night, after Jobany had been asieep for rome hours, he was 
awakened by Father St. Clare, who told him to dress himscif and 
come with him, and, at the same time, charged him never to tell any 
one what he might be about to see—an injunction which the boy 
wouid have died rather than disobey. The long streaks of the sum- 
mer dawn stretched across the sky before them as they crossed the 
courtyard towards the chapel, and the roofa stood out sharp and dis- 
tinct inthe dim, chiliair. The chapel was lighted, and on the white 
cloth of the altar were tapers and flowers. Half awake in the sweet, 
fresh morning air, Johnny knelt on the cold flag-etunes of the 
chapel and saw the mass. Strangers who had come to the Priory 
On purpose were present, and some gentlemen of the neigiborhood 
whom Johnny knew. It is strange that the Jesuit should have 
placed so mach trust in the prodence and fidelity of a boy; but he 
probably knew his pupil, and ceriainly had no cause to repent 
This was not the only time masse was said; for one winter night— 
or rather morning—an old peasant, known in the neighborhood as 
Father Wade, had been to Marlborongh wake, and being benighted, 
bethought himself of asking a lodging at the Prory, and approached 
it by a pathway from the east, which, crossing the meadows beyond 
the chapel, came round to the gate-house at the front. He, how- 
ever, never reached the gate, and being found at home the next day, 
and questioned as to where he pa-sed the night, he was at first evasive 
in his replies, but on being pre-sed told a mysterious story of strange 
lights and shapes of men he bad seen about the Priory; and ap- 
proaching—he said—fearfully along the path, therc, eure enough ! 
were the old monks passing up in procession from the graveyard 
throuzh the wali into the chapel, as through a door; and he heard 
the long-remembered chanting of the mass, and saw the taper 
shining through the east window, as he had seen them when a little 
boy. 

Not long after this John was taken by his spiritual 
advisor and instructor to London, where he became 
one of the pages to the quecn, and subsequently, as he 
grew older, a body servant to his majesty himself. 
From his childhood he had been specially attracted by 
religious subjects and had given deep thought to the 
pursuit of the higher spiritual and mystical life. In these 
exercises he came across the religious house of Mr. 
Nicholas Ferrar at Little Gidding, in one of whose 
inmates, Mary Collet, he became personally interested. 
It was due to her influence as much as to the recol- 
lections of his earliest instructor—a sincere and devout 
minister of the Church of Eogland—that he did not 
become a convert to the Catholic religion, and that 
while he maintained during a portion of his life a 
strict obedience to the law of the Jesuit Order he at 
length became emancipated from its superstitious 
control. The interview between him and Mary Col- 
let in which he declares his love and she declines to 
acceptit, though confessing her own, is written with 
exquisite grace. 

MARY COLLET CONFESSION. 

The light shone full on Mary Collet’s face, looking down on him 
ashe spoke. The odor of the garden flowers filled the room. The 
stillness of the late ufternoon was unbroken, save by the murmur of 
insect life. Her cyes—those wonderful eyes that had first attracted 
bim in the church—grew larger and more soft as they looked down 
on bim with a love and tenderness which he had never seen before, 
and saw only once again. For some seconds she did not—perhaps 
could not—s*peak, for the great lustrous eyes were moist with tears. 
He would have lain there for ever with no thonght but of those 
kindly eyes. At last she spoke, and her voice was tender, but low 
and calm; ** Johnny,”—it wae the first time she had called him so, 
and she said it twice,—** Johnny, you are right, I know you better 
than you know yourself. Your first instinct was right; but it was 
not your poverty, nor the distraction of the time, nor yet this myste- 
rious fate that governs you, which kept you silent; poverty and the 
troubles of the times we might have suffered together ; this mysteri- 
ous fate we might have borne together or have broken through. 
No,” she continued wi'h a radiant smile, * cavalier and courtier as 
you are, you also, in spite of Mr. Thorne, have heard a voice behind 
you saying, ‘This isthe way, walk in it.’ That way, Johnny, you 
will never leave for me. As this voice told you, this is not a time 
for us to spend our moments like twe lovers in a play; we have 


i John Inglesant, A Romance. By J. H. Shorthouse. (Macmillan 
& Co.) 


both of us other work to do, work laid out for us, from which we 
may not shrink ; a path to walk in where there is neither marrying 
nor giving in marriage. As for me, if | can follow in any degree in 
the holy path my uncle walked in, growing more into the life of 
Jeens as he grew into it, it is enough for me; as for you, yon will go 
on through the dark days that are at hand, as your way shal! lead 
you, and as the divine voice shall call ; and when I hear your name, 
as I shall hear it, Johnny, following as the divine cal! shall lead, you 
may be sure that my heart will beat delightedly at the name of a 
very noble gentleman who loves me, and whom—I love.” 

The evening #un that lighted ali the place went down suddenly be- 
hind the hedges of the garden, and the reom grew dark. 

One of the most striking passages in the book de- 
scribes the apparition of Lord Strafford to Inglesant and 
the king at night in the latter’s bed-chamber. Straf- 
ford had been killed two days. It was late at night, 
and the entire establishment had retired. The king 
was in bed, but was notasleep. Lord Abergavenny, the 
gentleman of the bed-chamber in waiting, was reading 
Shakespeare to him before he slept. The night was 
perfectly stilland the palace wrapped in profound quiet. 
Inglesant, whose mind had been disturbed by the tragic 
events of the past few days, was on the point of falling 
asleep, when he was startled by the challenge of the 
yeoman of the guard on the landing outside the door. 
What follows we will let the author relate : 


THE APPARITION OF #TRAFFORD. 
The next instant a voice, calm and haoghty, which senta tremor 


through every nerve, gave back the word, “Christ.” Ingiesant 
started up and grasp d the back of his chair in terror. 
Gracions beaven! who was this that knew the word? In another 


moment the hangings across the door were drawn sharply back, and 
with a quick step, as one who went straight to where he was expected 
and hada right to be, the intrnder entered the antechamber. It wore 
the form and appearance of Strafford—it was Strafford—in dress and 
mien and step. Taking no beed of Inglesant, crouched back in terror 
againet the carved chimney-piece, the apparition crossed the room 
with a quick step, drew the hangings that ecreened the door of the 
privy chamber, and disappeared. Inglesant recovered in a moment, 
sprang across the room, and followed the figure through the door. 
He saw nothing; but the two gentlemen raised themselves from their 
coushes, etartied by his sudden appearance and white, semnee look, 
and raid, ** What is it, Mr. E<quire?” 

Before Inglesant, who stood with eyes and month open, the picture 
of terror, could recover himself, the curtain of the bed-chamber was 
drawn hastily back, and the Lord Abergavenny suddenly appeared, 
saying in a burried, startled voice - 

“ Send for Mayern; sevd for Dr. Mayern, the King is taken very 
ir” 

Inglesant, who by this time was recovered sufficiently to act, seized 
the opportanity to escape, and, hurrying through the antechamber 
and down the staircase to the guard-room, he fouud one of the pages, 
and dispatched him for the Court physician. He then retarned to 
the guard at the top of the staircase. 

Has any one parsed he asked. 

** No,” the man said; ** he had seen no one.” 

“ Did you challenge no one a moment ago 7” 

The man looked scared, but finally acknowledged what he feared 
at first to confess, lest it should be thought he had been sleeping at 
his post, that he had become suddenly eonscious of, as it seemed to 
him, some presence in the room, and feund himself the next moment, 
to his confusion, challenging the empty epace. 

Failing to make anything of the man, Inglesant: returned to 
the privy chamber, where Lord Abergavenny was relating what had 
occurred. 

* IT was reading to the King,” he repeated, ‘and his Majesty was 
very still, and I began to think he was falling asleep, when he end- 
denly started uprightin bed, grasped the book on my knee with one 
hand, and with the other pointed across the chamber to some object 
upon which his gaze was fixed with a wild and horror-stricken 
look, while he faintly tried to cry out. Ina second the terror of the 
sight, whatever it was, overcame him, and he fell back on the bed 
with a sharp cry.” 

“ Mr. Inglesant eaw something,” said both the gentlemen at once 
he came in here as you gave the alarm.” 

“] saw nothing,” said Inglesant ; ** whatever frichtened me I must 
tell the King.” 

Dr. Mayern, who lodged in the palace, soon arrived; and as the 
King was sensible when he came, he merely prescribed some sootb- 
ing drink, and soon left. The moment he was gone the King called 
Abergavenny into the room alone to him, and questioned him as to 
what had occurred. Abergavenny told him al! he knew, adding that 
the erquire in waiting, Mr. Ingiesant, was believed to have seen 
something by the gentlemen of the privy chamber, whom he had 
aroused, Ingleeant was seni for, and found the King and Aberga- 
venny alone. lie declined to speak before the latter, until the King 
positively commanded him todoso. Deadly pale, with his eyes on 
the ground, aiid speaking with the greatest difficulty, he then told his 
story; of the deep silence,his restlessness, the sentry’s challenge, an‘ 
the apparition that appeared. Here he stopped. 

“And this ficure,” said Abergavenny in a startied whisper, “@e 
you know who it was?” 

“ Yes, I knew him,” said the young man; 
not.” 

* Who was it?” 

Paler, if possible, than before, and with a violent effort, Inglesan! 
forced himself to look at the King. 

A contortion of pain, short but terrible to see, passed over the 
King’s face, but he rose from the chair in which he eat (for he had 
risen from the bed and even dressed himself), and, with the com- 
manding dignity which none ever assumed better than he, he said: 

“Who was it, Mr. Esquire ?” 

** My Lord Strafford.” 

Abergavenny stepped back several paces, and covered his face 
with bis hands. Noonespoke. Inglesant dared not stir, but re- 
mained opposite to the King, trembling in every limb, and his eye* 
upon the ground like a culprit. The King continued to stand with 
his commanding air, but stiff and rigid as a statue; it seemed a 
though he had strength to command his outward demeanor, but no 
power besides. 

The silence grew terrible. At last the King was able to make 4 
slight motion with his hand. Inglesant seized the opportunity, and, 
bowing to the ground, retired backward tothe dour. As he closed 
the door the King turned toward Abergavenny, but the room wa* 
empty. The King was left alone. 


Not less effective and dramatic in its way is the 
brief account of the king’s trial and death : 
THE KING'S TRIAL. 
This happened on the 19th of December, and on the 90th of Jan- 
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uary the King’s trial began. That could scarcely be called a trial 
which consisted entirely in a struggle between the King and the 
Court on a point of law. In the charge of high treason, read in 
Westminster Hall against the King, special mention was made of 
the commission which he “doth still continue to the Eari of Or- 
mond, and to the Irish rebels and revolters associated with him, 
from whom further invasions upon the land are threatened.” There 
appear to have been no witnesses examined on this point, all that 
were examined during three days, in the painted chamber, simply 
witnessing to having seen the King in arms. Indeed, all witreeses 
were nnoneceseary, the sentence having been already determined 
upon, and the King utterly refusing to plead or to acknowledge the 
Court. The King, indeed, never appeared to such advantage as on 
his trial; he was perfectly unmoved by any personal thought; no 
fear, hesitation, or wavering appeared in his behavior. He took his 
stand simply on the indisputable point of law that neither that 
Court, nor indeed any Court bad any authority to try him. To 
Bradshaw's assertion that he derived his authority from the people, 
he in-vain requested a single precedent that the Monarchy of England 
was elective, or had been elective, for a thousand years. In bis 
abandonment of self, and his unshaken constancy to a point of 
principle, he contras ed most favorably with his jodgea, whose sole 
motive was self. That none of the Parliamentary leaders were safe 
while the King lived is probable ; but souml stateemanslip docs not 
acknowledge self-preservation as an excuse for mistaken policy, and 
the murder of the King was not more a crime than it waa a 
blunder. Having been condemned by this unique Conrt, he 
war, with the most indecent haste, hurried to his end. A re- 
volting coarseness marks every detail of the tragic story; the 
flower of England on either side was beneath the turf or beyond 
the sea, and the management of affairs was left in the hands of 
the butchers and brewers. Ranting sermons, three in succession, 
before a brewer in Whitehall, are the medium to which the 
religions utterance of England is reduced, and Ireton and Harrison 
in bed together, with Cromwell and others in the room, signed the 
warrant for the fatal act. The horror and indignation which it im- 
pressed on the heart of the people may be understood a little by the 
fact that in no country so much as in Eogland the pecniiar sacred- 
ness of Monarchy has since been carried #0 far. The impression 
caused by his death was so profound that, forty years afterwards, 
when his son was arrested in his flight, the only thing that during 
the whole course of that revolution caneed the least reaction iu bis 
favor was (according to the Whig Burnet) the fear that the people 
conceived that the same thing wa going to be acted over again, and 
men remembered that saying of King Charlies: “ The prisons of 
princes are not far from their graves.” He walked across the Park 
from the garden at St. James's that January morning with so firm 
and quick a pace that the guards could scarcely keep the step, and 
stepping from his own banquecting-house opon the scaffold, where 
the men who ruled England eo little understood him a6 to provide 
ropes and pulleys to drag him down in case of need, he died with 
that calm aud kingly bearing which none could aseume so well as he, 
and by his death he cast a halo of religious sentiment round a cause 
which, without the final act, would have wanted mach of its pathetic 
charm, and etruck that key-note of religious devotion to bis person 
and the Monarchy which haa not yet ceased to reverberate in the 
hearte of men. 

From this point we leave our readers to follow for 
themselves the fortunes of Mr. Inglesant. The ensu- 
ing scenes are laid principally in Italy, where Inglesant 
resided for mavy years, and where he became inti- 
mately associated with the Papal politica. One of the 
most interesting and picturesque chapters is that 
describing the election of a Pope. Those parts which 
are devoted to the history of the Quietists or Molinists, 
as they were called from the name of their leader, 
Molinos, are of deep interest. Apart from the histor- 
ical value and romantic interest attaching to the story, 
it is especially noteworthy from the insight which it 
affords into the philosophies and religious speculations 
of the time, and for its clear presentation of the rela- 
tive attitudes assumed by the Roman Catholic and 
Anglican communions. The author wntes from an 
intimate acquaintance with the period and the ques- 
tions which it involved. If his ulterior purpose has 
been to furnish an argument for the Church of England 
as against Romanism either in the seventeenth century 
or at the present day, he has accomplished it most in- 
geniously and effectively. The publishers, Messrs. 
Macmillan & Co., have done well to reprint the book 


in a cheap and popular form. 


The Gospel in the Stars. By Joveph A. Seiss, D.D. (E. 
Claxton & Co., Phila.) This is an exccedingly interesting 
volume. The attempt to read the Gospel of Christ from the 
skies seems absurd, but the boldness of Dr. Seiss has been 
rewarded with so much of success as demands careful 
thought. Current explanations of the origin and meaning 
of the constellations are unsat'sfactory. They were early 
associated with worship, and entered into divinations. The 
author was impressed with the suspicion of their divine source 
while studying the problem of the great Pyramid of Gizeh. 
He found few helps in prosecuting his new stady. Ordinary 
books on Astronomy gave little help. Gale, Faber, Roberts, 
Haslam slightly touched the subject in their volumes. Others 
furnished important facts, more especially Frances Rolleston 
in her ‘‘ Mazzarotb, or the constellations” without whose 
help, the author says, ‘‘ this book could hardly have become 
what it is." In seventeen lectures Dr. Selgs has examined 
the conetellations with a view to discover in them the great 
facts of the Gospel thus heralded in the early ages, and prev- 
ing the purpose of God from the beginning. We have long 
known that *‘ the heavens declare the glory of God," but if 
the viewer presented in this volume are sustained, there will 
be new force in the grave utterance, ‘* The heavens are tell- 
ing.” With much ekill, the author has explained the mean- 
ing of these heavenly emblems in the light of New ‘1 esta- 
ment revelations. The history of the past, aud the yet un- 


fulfilled prophecies of the future are read into these strange 
figures of the ekies, and the studies of Dr. Sciss now made 
public surely enrich the geography of the skies, and give 
new delight to the devout soul. Virgo, the first sign of the 
Zodiac, presents the primary idea in the evangelic presenta- 
tions, and in the three decans, Coma, Centaurus, Bovtes, is 


found disclosed the story of Christ's double natare and his | 


blessed work among men as Healer, Teacher and Prophet. 
Libra tells of divine justice, and with its decane the full 


story of satisfaction in Christ as substitute, surety, propitia- | 
In Sag- | 


tion. In Scorpio, there is the suffering Saviour. 
ittarius, the triumphant warrior. Capricornus reveals death 


rising of the fishes out of the dying goat implies the literal 
and potent resurrection of Christ himself as the Begetter 
and Giver of this spiritual resurrection to his people.” 
Aquarius declares the living waters, and calls with every ray 
of light, ‘‘If any man thirst, let him come unto me and 
drink.” Pisces represents the estate of the church in all 
generations. The blessed outcome appears in Aries, the day 
of the Lord in Taurus, the heavenly union in Gemini, the 
blessed possession in Cancer, the consummated victory in 
Leo. The book is an evidence of what the thing: of creation 
can be made to teach those who are in sympathy with the 
great plan of redemption, and what yet may be unfolded.of 
the wiedom and power of God when the unity of all his 
works is fully known. Withont accepting the teaching of 
the author as proven, we commend his book especially to 
those readers who are so destitute of spiritual sense as to see 
no meaning in any of the things that are made. 

The Honey Ants of the Garden of the Gods, anil the Ucci- 
dent Ants of the American Plains. By Henry CC. MeCook, 
D.D. (Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co.) This thio 
octavo volume is a contribution of the firat order to entomp- 
logical science ; ‘and while it is made up of the simple, un- 
adorned records of modest and paiustaking observation it 
has at the same time rare attractiveness for any intelligent 
reader. The peculiarity of the Honey Ante described in 
Part I. *‘ is that one of the castes or worker forms has the ab- 
domen distended to the size and form of a currant, or small 
grape, and entirely filled with grape sugar or * honey.’” 
When it is thus crammed, it hangs by its feet frem the ceil- 
ing of the colony's underground habitation, and serves en- 
tirely as a sort of animated storehouse of supply. If one of 
the active workers .s hungry or wishes to purvey to the 
wants of the young and helpless, it approaches one of these 
live depositaries, when a drop of the juice is squeezed out 
and either eaten cu the spot or taken to those that are to be 
fed! The honey-bottles are stupid and quiescent when filled 
with honey but as active as their brethren at other times, and 
are said to distil their nectar by visiting—always at night— 
the galls on a species of oak. This honey, if there was only 
enough to pay for the gatheriog, might be made an article 
of commerce; but this use of it is not practicable, since a 
whole coiony of six hundred bottles in all would not furnish 
even half wa pound. Still tht Indians and Mexicans do 
gather it, and eat it with a relish, or make it into syrupy 
and possibly metheglin-like drinks. The author's observations, 
as the title of the book indicates, were made in Colorado, 
though this ant is to be found in Texas, Mexicoand California. 
The second part ef the book, relating to the Ovcident Ant 
(one of the barvesting species) is almost equally interesting 
though not so novel. The author's description of the habi- 
tations of both these species, and of the curious habits of 
the Occident Ants of closing up nightly the stone gates to 
their habitation, is graphically and minutely done, and can- 
not fail to excite in tue reader some of his own delighted en- 
thusiasm. A large number of full page and other iliustra- 
tions, with a sketch mapof the Garden of tue Gods, an appen- 
dix, and ap index, are wortby accompaniments to the text. 
The knowledge communicated in Part L. of this volume is 
wholly new, and we owe our possession of it solely to Dr. 
McCuok's indefatigable interest and industry. How an active 
pastor can do all this exploring and the similar work that 
his previous and projected publications give evidence of 
is more than we can tell. He mast certainly put to good 
use, and little waste, the ministerial vacation. 

Morocco: lis People and Places. By Edmondo de Amicis. 
Illustrated. (New York: G. P. Putnam's Sons.) It was a 
happy coincidence which sent the brilliant Italian traveler 
and writer to a country so rich in color and so full of interest 
as Morocco. The pen which drew such vivid ske'ches of the 
lowering skies of Holland finds congenial sunshine in North- 
ern Africa and develops a splendor of diction worthy of the 
changing colors of the atmosphere. The pilgrimage from 
Tangiers is traced in this volume with a hand already skilled 
in the art of description, and at every step one feels the gen‘us 
of the guide. Itis noslugyish narrative with an occasional 
rush of incident, but an Oriental tapestry continually unfold- 
fng richer tints and more alluring desigus. The caravan 
winds across that strange country, and the reader looks back 
from every elevation and sees its sinuous movement, full of 
eastern color, gay with variety of costume, picturesque as a 
scene from the Arabian Nights. The swift advance of the 
sunrise, the blinding heat of mid-day, the mellow glories of 
sunset form the ever-changing atmosphere in which this cal- 
vacade journeys ; the silence of the march, the repose of the 
noon-day halt, the bustle of the bivouac, are made real by 
those vivid touches which de Amicis knows how to lay on 
with a taste so true that it always stops short of over-elabora- 
tion. This book is as charming as a romance, while it bas 
all the value of accurate and trained observation. 


LITERARY NOTES. 

—Auerbach was a Jew. 

—Victor Hugo says his work is by no means done. 

—Walt Whitman is getting ready a volume of prose. 

—Mr. Tenuysen is about tu leave London for the Hamp- 
sbire Downs. 

—We now have “‘ Lenten correspondence cards,’ with but- 
terflies in the corner. 

—Dr. Schliemann’s spade is again at work in the Troad, 
his pen keeping time. 

—Talleyrand it was who said that the tongue was given to 
conceal the thoughts. 

—Mr. Alden, the editor of ‘‘ Harper's Monthly,” is taking 
vacation in Nasean. 


acore of having ** writer's cramp. 


—Dean Stanley explained his illegible handwriting on the 
—The artist Reinhart is in Berlin, making sketches in the 
Reichstag for Harper's Monthly.” 
—Edmund Yates has successfully defended his London 


| paper, the ** World,” against a libel suit. 
and the new life, or salvation through atonement; ‘the | 


—The St. Louis *‘Spectator™ is publishing a series of val- 


| uable articles on the churches of that city. 


—Mark Twain has been In Washington, talking over the 
copyright question with members of Congress. 

—The only portrait ever painted of John Stuact Mill is 
said to be in possession of Sir Charles Wentworth Dilke. 

—Misa Charlotte F. Bates is at work on an anthology, 
which will be illustrated. and published by T. Y¥. Crowell 


& Co. 


—The Boston Pallic Library has a card catalogue to Con- 
gressional Documents embracing upward of forty thousand 
titles. 

—Mr. J. R. Green's health is poor; so very poor that it is 
thought to be very doubtful if we ever have a book from him 
again. 

~Who is the departed friend for whom Mr. George H. 
Boker takes up the cudyzel in his forthcoming “ Book of the 
Dead"’? 

—T. ¥. Crowell & Co. have bonght out Lovell’s edition of 
the British poets, and will add Spenser and Eliza Cook to the 
collection. 

—A London circulating library is reported to have a thou- 
sand copies of ‘‘John Ingiesant™ in circulation, and we are 
not surprised. 

—Mr. R. Li. Hutton, the editor of the London ‘‘ Spectator,” 
bas wonan honorary degree from a university in Scotland. 
He deserves it. 

—Mr. Tennyson was promptly ready with a song of thanks- 
giving for Queen Victoria's eseape from assassination. It haa 
already been sung in London. 

—Caroline Fox's delightful Memories of Old Friends" 
has already reached a second edition in England, and is un- 
doubtedly fast nearing one here. 

—Mr. R. Louisa Stevenson, author of that a'nusing book, 
‘With a’ Donkey in the Cevennes,” has ready a collection 
of * Studies in Men and Books.”’ 

—S. E. Cussino of Boston has brought out a surprisingly 
good edition of Rawlinson’s Egypt” at the surprisingly low 
price of six dollars for the two volumes. 

—It is seldom that a publisher gives you in the same hand 
two such greatly unlike bul equally admirable works of travel 
as ** Through Siberia” and ** Magyarland.” 

~Mr. Hamerton’s *‘Graphie Arts,” just received by Mac- 
millan & Co., of this city, is a magn ficent quarto, printed on 
hand-made paper and profu-ely illustrated. 

— Professor Stokes, the new Burnett Lecturer in connec- 
tion with Aberdeen, is to deliver a course of lectures there 
upon ‘‘receat researches in physical science with special 
reference to natural religion.” 

~The Harpers have added Caroline Fox's ‘*‘ Memories of 
Old Friends” to the Franklin Square Library. This is “* by 
courtesy” of the previous American publishers, J. B. Lippin- 
cott & Co., which is aa it ought to be 

—The English edition of the April number of ‘* Harper's 
Magazine ™ is 24,000 copies. In it will Le found an illustrated 
article on Mr. Gladstone, and the commencement of Mr. 
Black's new novel, Shandon 

—Mr. James Russei! Lowel! is just now especially before 
the reading public, first, in the sketch of him by F. H. Un- 
derwood. published by J. R. Osgood & Co., and second in an 
article of Mr, Stedman in the ** Century.” 

Mr. T. W. Higginson’s volame of ‘‘ Common Sense About 
Women” is suffering for an attack. Everybody agrees with 
it. Meantime the author is getting ready the new editions 
of his other essays and his ‘* Malbone,”’ which are needed. 

—The appointment of John Russell Young as United States 
Minister to China places another “‘ literary feller” in pulitics. 
Mr. Young is a journalist of considerable experience and dis- 
tinction, formerly ef the New York * Tribune” and lately of 
the * Ilerald.” He is a special friend of General Grant, and 
is the author of the etory of the latter's trip round the 
worid. 

—The last (15th) volume of the ‘‘ Encyclopedia Britannica” 
contains many valuable articles on Biblical topics; asa, for 
example, Professor Robertson Smith's on Judges and 
Joel; Mr. Cheyne’s on Isaieh, Jeremiah and Jonah; 
Professor Davidson's on Job; and Canon Farrar’s on 


Jesus. Dr. E. A. Abbott has a masterly article on the 
(rospels. 
—N. D’Anvers has written an “ Elementary History of 


Music.” which is edited in good English by O. J. Dulles, 
and published by Sampson Low & Co. Its contents include 
accounts of music amovg ancient nations, in the Middle 
Ages, and in Italy in the 16th, 17th and 18th centuries; and 
it is illustrated with portraits of eminent composers and en- 
gravings of the musical instruments of many nations. 

—At a recent sale of autographs in London some in- 
teresting sre_imens and prices were as follows: a letter of 
Duc d'Enghien, £11: of Canova the sculptor, £12; two let- 
te’. of Metternich, £39 each, and one other £40; and five 
letters of Pope Pius VII., £122. At a esimilar’sale in Paris a 
package of old papers relating to the execution of Louis XVI. 
fetched 2,000 francs; a letter of Madame de Maintenon, 1.300 
francs, and one of Voltaire 1,000 francs. 

—Col,. Thomas W. Kuox writes to the New York “ Evening 
Post” that he has in his possession ‘An Historical Relation 
of the Island Ceylon, in the East Indies: Together with An 
Account of the Detaining in Captivity the Author arid Divers 
Other Englishmen Now Living There, and of the Author's 
Miraculous Escape. Illnstrated with Figures and a Map of 
the Island. By Robert Knox, a Captive there near Twenty 
Years. London: Printed by Richard Chiswell, Printer to the 
Royal Society, at the Rose and Crown in St. Paul’s Church- 
yard, 1681." The beok is a folio, in boards, 189 pages, and 
in an excellent state of preservation. 
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Correspondence. 


TO “A MINISTER’S WIFE.” 


I most cheerfully reply to your inquiries in The 
Christian Union of March 23d, nor do I consider them 
at allimpertinent. I am, however, quite surprised at 
your perplexity, and that I said anything for which I 
need to be forgiven. I tried to guard my statements, 
lest Deacon Penurious should take advantage of them 
to complain of his minister, while I did not wish him 
to infer that, if I could live on this amount, his minis- 
ter could. You have drawn this very inference for 
yourself, and have allowed it to keep you awake nights. 
If you had noticed the item of fuel, seventy-five dol- 
lars, you would not have made the mistake of sup- 
posing that I lived in the tropics, and as to my resi- 
dence on an Indian Reservation, there is not one 
within a hundred and fifty miles of me. Iam glad to 
inform my good sister that I live on a railroad, and 
in a civilized village containing three country stores, 
a hardware store, a drug store, a meat market, etc., 
and four church buildings. That would mean “ poor 
ministers” for all of them if they all had pastors. But 
my church is the only self-sustaining one, and includes 
in its parish a large part of the surrounding country. 
The church building cost over *10,000, and is as neat 
as a pin outside and in; has a lecture-room and church 
parlor. The parsonage cost $2,000, and is a comfort- 
able one. We have a graded schoo! where my children 
attend, and one of my children is reading Homer, and 


_two others, girls, are reading Carsar and the Latin 


Reader. This will indicate the character of their 
mates. There is not an Indian among them. We 
have in our church a Young People’s Association 
which is very flourishing, and gets up no mean literary 
and social entertainments. My children take part in 
these as well as in the Sunday-School concerts which 
they all attend, nor do they fail to attend church weil 
dressed every Sunday. As for myself, I lack several 
years of being a half century old. I protest I am not 
an old fogy, but have the reputation of being a practi- 
cal minister, and up with the times. As evidence of 
this I will say that I take the New York daily ‘“ Tri- 
bune,” a daily local, and The Christian Union, be- 
sides half a dozen or more other papers. Two of my 
sermons last year were thought good enough to print, 
and I once wrote a book on home life, of which The 
Christian Union was good enough to say, “Tired, 
worried women should read this book to see how life 
in the home, with all its seeming petty toil, can be 
glorified.” This is Monday, and it is not all ‘blue 
Monday,” for I feel particularly pleased to-day to know 
that my church gave #160 yesterday to Home missions, 
an increase of $16 over last year. We live on the 
‘‘sunny side” of the street, and try to find the sunny 
side of life. You ask for light on my statistics, and I 
will give you «few more. First, however, let me say 
that if you had kept an itemized account of all your 
expenses, and had separated them as I have done, you 
would be surprised at the result. I first came to notice 
my expenses in this way in 1878, by reading a lecture of 
Joseph Cook’s in which he says that the yearly aver- 
age of expenses for food of the laboring classes of 
Massachusetts was $422. I doubted his figures. If 
they were true the laboriag men of Massachusetts lived 
better than I did, and I did not believe that. I found 
that food cost me that year less than $325. Your 
letter has led me to look over some of the items in- 
cluded in this, and I find that I paid for flour, or to 
the miller, #64, for sugar #50. (If we don’t have 
‘‘lucent syrups, etc.,” we do keep sweet. That is one 
of my failings.) For meat #33, for butter #28. I will 
explain about this last item, that several of my chil- 
dren choose often to go without butter for a weckly 
reward. Coffee cost *6 and tea #3—one or the other 
of which we have at every meal. We eat little cake, 
and the children have a reward for going without this 
if they choose that alternative. We have dessert at 
dinner; «lways pumpkin pie in its season if I do not 
live in New England. 

I hope these figures will not perplex you. I protest 
that I never ask favors when buying things because I 
am a minister, although I find that quite often prices 
are made lower for this reason, and I accept the kind- 
ness as done for the Master’s sake. Having been 
trained in early days as a merchant, I probably know 
how to judge of prices and how to buy to advantage 
better than many ministers, although I do not agree 
with the common idea that ministers are not business 
men. I claim to be one, and I notice that when a 
board of trustees cannot do any church business they 
put it into the minister’s hands. One business habit of 
mine is not to run in debt. I could not preach to men 
I owed, to say nothing about the worry it would cause. 
People who run in debt always spend more than they 
think and are astonished when pay-day comes. It 
seems to me to be a plain duty, as it is a necessity, for 
every one to live on his income. But you are most 


perplexed about the clothing. That item is perplex- 
ing, but there are the figures, and in 1878 they were 
only $15 more. We certainly did not pay a sewing 
woman over $15 to help make up or to make over 
nothing. My wife says on this point (perhaps you 
would-better come and talk it over with her) that the 
children bad a good supply to start with, and that 
their friends hand down to them considerable which 
they hand down to one another. This may help you 
on that, but the boys don’t hand down anything. I 
did buy two pairs of ‘‘rubber-boots” last year, and 
altogether I paid #40 for boots and shoes, and the girls 
all had to have button shoes as your girls did. I 
teach my girls that character makes the woman as the 
man, and not to be proud of dress, and they have char- 
acter enough to be eontent; only sometimes they 
would like a few more ribbons. The dominie had a 
new coat last year, and as nice a one too as any man 
wears. The worst trouble he has is, in not being able 
to buy all the books he wants and to give away all he 
would like. I almost forgot to say that my wife, dear 
woman, would not spend what she called wrongly my 
money on her own dress. That would make a differ- 
ence, wouldn’t it? I also keep my life insured, for I 
love my wife and children too well to be willing to leave 
them penniless. We think we live pretty well and dress 
pretty well, and ] am sure we have good times and 
our home is a happy one. If you will come and see 
us, I think you will enjoy our home life and not no- 
tice anything different about our table or dress from 
what you are accustomed to see in the homes you 
visit. We might economize if we should try, but we 
don’t want to try if we can help it. I advise you to 
try keeping accounts, and trust you will not continue 
to think me anything ont of the usual class of minis- 
ters. Theonly blue thing about me is my Presbyterian- 
ism, and I live in the good old State of New York 
although I give due credit to four years in a New Eng- 
land college. 


Sincerely yours, Country MINistrEx. 


MOTHERS’ MEETINGS. 


On the first Wednesday afternoon of each month a 
band of Christian mothers meetin the church parlor 
to pray for the conversion of their children, and to 
discuss various questions as to the best means of train- 
ing the precious souls intrusted to their care. This 
meeting is ealled the ‘‘Maternal Association.” At 
each meeting there is given to every mother alist, with 
the names of the children whose birthdays occur in 
that month, with the date of the same against the 
name, so that each mother may remember each child 
by name in her daily devotions on its birthday. There 
have been a great many from our prayer list taken into 
the church. This association has been in existence 
more than ten years. The President conducts the 
meetings, either presenting a topic for the next 
meeting or appointing other ladies to present a subject. 
Once in three months the children meet with the 
mothers, repeating Scripture upon some subject se- 
lected previously, or reciting appropriate poetical 
selections. I shall be happy to give anyone any help 
or suggestions in my power. I think the meetings are 
a great help to mothers and children. 

Mrs. Narn’: Greene. 

Rock S8r., Jamaica Plain, Mass. 


Keligions 


American Institute of Christian Philosophy. The monthly 
meeting for March was held on the 30th of the month, the 
President in the chair. Thirty-two new members were added 
tothe roll. Religious services were conducted by the Rev. 
Dr. Watkins, Rector of the Church of Holy Trinity, New 
York. The following gentlemen were elected Vice-Presi- 
dents: William H. Allen, LL.D., President’ of Girard College, 
for Pennsylvania; Roswell D. Hitchcock, D.D., LL.D., 
President of the Union Theological Seminary, for New 
York; and the Rt. Honorable the Earl of Shaftesbury, for 
England. A paper by the Rev. 8. 8. Martyn, on ‘‘ The Bible 
as @ Final Authority of Religious Truth,” was read by the 
Rev. Carlos Martyn, and discussed by the Rev. Dre. Rylance 
and Watkins, the Rev. Carlos Martyn, the Rev. Horace 
Harris, General O. O. Howard and A. B. Conger, Esq. The 
meetin unusually interesting. We are requested to 
state that fhe prospectus of the Institute will be sent by mail. 
Address, 4 Winthrop Place, New York. 


A Noble Work.—The Rev. W. P. Paxson, superintendent 
of the work of the American Sunday-school Union in the 
Southwest, makes the following summary of results for the 
year ending March 1. 1882: new schools organized, 529; 
containing teachers, 2,418; scholars, 20,205; weak schools 
aided, 489; containing teachers, 1,900; scholars, 16,891 ; 
total schools reacbed, 1,018; containing teachers, 4,318; 
schola:s, 37,006; amount of literature distributed by dona- 
tion and sale, $4,160.03; Bibles and Testaments placed in 
these schoole, 4 225; families visited, 5,237; miles traveled, 
79,005; addresecs and sermons, 1,506. Entire cost of the 
year’s work, including salaries, traveling expenses, etc., 


$11,830.86. Contributions to aid this work should be sent to 
W. P. Paxson, Superintendent, St. Louis, Mo. 


The Gospel of Song.—The Rev. C. C. Goss is maturing 
plans to make the singing of devotional hymns a more prom- 
inent feature as an evangelizing force among the masses. 
Already he is drilling a large volunteer choir to sing in halls, 
parks, at the sea-shore, and wherever Providence may direct. 
Persons of experience in drilling volunteer choirs, singers 
and others, desiring to co-cperate, can address Mr. Goss at 
97 Varick Street, New York. 


GLEANINGS. 


MIDDLE STATES. 


—The Rev. G. W. Marta, of the First Congregational Church of 
Cambridge, Crawford County, Pa., is now laboring with the church 
at Angola, N. Y. 

—The Rey. Dr. J. H, Eccleston, rector of Trinity Church, Newark, 
N. J., has declined the call extended him by the vestry of St. 
George’s Church, in this city, to become ita rector. 

—The Rev. T. Manning, of the Congregational Church, Mercer, 
Mercer County, Pa., has accepted a unanimous call to the Bristol 
Center Church, Ontario County, N. Y., and commenced his labors 
in his new field. 


NEW ENGLAND. 


—The annual meeting of the Connecticut Congregational Club was 
held at Memorial“Hall, Hartford, March 22. The feature of the 
day was an address by ex-President Merriman on ** The Holy Spirit 
as conveycd by the preacher's feeling ;” which started an interesting 
an‘ earnest discussion. The Rev. Horace Winslow read a paper on 
“ The Revival in Rochester und:r Mr. Finney.” New officers were 
elected. John B. Eldridge, Exq., President, the Kev. J. B. Gregg, 
Secretary and Treasurer. Attwo P. M., the Club dined at the Park 
Central Hotel. The attendance was large. The Rev. Dr. Burton of 
Hartford has been elected to the Lyman Beecher Lectureship on 
Preaching at Yale College. 

THE WEST. 


—The Presbyterian General Aezembly will meet in Springfield, 
Ill., in May. 

—Dr. Ryder will preach his farewell sermon at St. Paul's Univer- 
salist Church, Chicago, Easter Sunday. 

—Miss Frances E. Willard gave an account of her expertence in 
temperance work in the South, Sunday evening, March 26, at the 
Firat Congregational Church, Chicago. 

—March 23, the etndents of the Chicago University commemo- 
rated the fiftieth birthduy of their president, the Rev. Dr. Anderson, 
by presenting him with a gold-headed cane. 

—The annual meeting of the Cook County Association took place 
in Farwell Hall, Chicago, March 24, 25. There was a large attend- 
ance. There are at present over 400 schools in the county. 

—Mr. Albert S. Honston, under appoiutment of the American 
Board asa missionary to Micronesia, was ordained to the Gospel 
ministry at Grinnell, Jowa, March 2t. The sermon was preached 
by Dr. Magoun, the Rev. F. L, Kenyon acting as moderator of the 
council. 

—The Rey. Aaron Gurney, pastor of Ada Street Methodist Church, 
Chicago, was surprieed on his fiftieth birthday by a visit from par- 
ishioners of severa! of his previous charges, who left him substantial 
proof of thcir regard in the shape of a weil filled purse, 

—Saturday evening March 25, the members of the Commercial 
Clab, Chicago, subscribed $65,000 towards the exstablishmert of a 
Manna! Training School. The Club which is limited to 65 members 
proposes to raise $1,000. for this purpose, of which sum Marshall 
Field, Eeq., gives $20,000. 

—The Rev. Robert Collyer preached for his former people at 
Unity Church, Chicago, Sunday, March 2%. He received a right 
royal welcome. Ilia text in the morning was from Ecclesiasticua 
xxxviii., 2%. Yesterday is for me and to-day.” Though there was 
not the remotest allusion in his sermon to the vagaries of Mr. Miln, 
all the services were in direct opposition to his teaching. 

—The Rev. Michael Finnity, a Methodist minister and a member 
of the Rock Rivi r Confe-ence, has been fined $10 in Justice Ham- 
mer’s Court for assault on Mise May Sheridan, of Chicago. He has 
also been_sompelied to publish a letter retracting the charges of 
black- which he had brought against Miss Sheridan and her 
friends. It is said that Mr. Finnity will co to Kansas and turn 
farmer. 

—The Rev. Dr, Frederick Courtney, rector of St. James’s Protest- 
ant Episcopal Church in Chicago, has decided to accept a call from 
St. Peter's Church in Boston. Dr. Courtney was for three years the 
assistant minister in St. Thomas's Church in this city, having been 
called from Glasgow, Scotland. He has been two years in Chicago, 
and was recently mentioned in connection with the vacant rectorship 
of the Church of the Ascension, to succeed Dr. Smith, but he did 
not receive a call from that church. 

—Mr. Miln lectured Sunday afternoon, March 26, in the Grand 
Opera Hease, Chicago. At least a fourth of his audience was made 
up of Jews. The “ Inter-Ocean” says that the lecture was a rehash 
of his- sermon,“ The Church of the Future,” delivered at Unity 
Church several weeks ago, and which hase given him considerable 
notoriety since then. It was prefaced by a review of the church 
from the time of its organization down to the present, and relieved 
by anecdotes aud eheap sentiment not worthy of a place in a lecture 
on any subject, ict alone one on the future church, with the ideal Mr. 
Miln gave of what he would have it. 

~—From Missouri comes a report of sixteen years’ work done by a 
missionary of the American Sunday-school Union; 800 Sunday- 
echools planted, in which were gathered 5,(00 teachers and 40,000 
echolare, and from which 125 churches have resulted. The mission- 
ary has been largely engaged in revivals, in which many sinners 
have been brought to Christ. Thousands ef Bibles and Testaments 
have been distributed. Three times as many schools as were organ- 
ized have been visited and aided. This work has been done mostly 
in a very destitute region. The mirsionary has a record of all echools 
organized and visited by him, with the address of the superin- 
tendenta. 

THE SOUTH. 
~The American Missionary Association Churches of Alabama 
held their Conference in Marion, March 26-28, associating with 
it aleo their State Sunday-School Convention and their Woman's 
Missionary Association. White citizens attended and entertained 
some of the members. As the froit of a revival nineteen members 
were received to the Marion Church. Revivals had also been enjoyed 
in Selma, Montgomery and Talladega. Three young men from Tal- 
ladega College were licensed to preach. Captain Lovelace and Dr. 
Gedden, of the city, were particularly kind in their attentions. 
There are fourteen of there churches in the State. 


FOREIGN. 
— The battle for and against instrumenta)] music in the Free Church 
is being fought with great keenness in various Presbyteries. Parties 
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are very evenly balanced, and as yet it is difficult to say which will 
have the ascendency. The Glasgow Presbytery, the largest in the 
Church, is in favor of the innovation, while two or three Presbyteries 
have pronounced against it. 

~The Association forthe Reform of Convocation are about to 
petition her Majesty for the appvintment of a royal commission to 
inquire into and report upon the best method of creating a body of 
lay members of the English Church, which may, in conjuction with 
the Convocations of Canterbury and York, prepare and submit to 
Parliament such measures ax they way deem best calculated to secure 
a representation of the laity in convocation. 

—_S, V. L., writing in the “Churchman,” thinks that the real op- 
portunity for Christian missions is impending and close at hand. 
Medical missions, the writer saye, whick have been slowly working 
their way to the confidence of the native population, and tbe horoic 
efforta and self-sacrifice of the missionaries for the relief of the 
sufferers from the late famine, have contributed to disabuse the 
Chinese of their prejudice against the missionaries. 

Dean Oakley, of Carlisle, in a recent sermon said of the stage : 
Reereation is an inseparable part of life, and vindicated it from 
abuse; that dramatic appeals to the imagination may be an innocent 
and even elevated form of recreation; and there is no reason why 
Christians should oppose the stage, while there are many reasons, 
especially at the present moment, why they should seek occasions 
for showing respect and sympathy for all modern forms of dramatic 
representation which their consciences sanction. 

—Profeseor Bruce writes of the question of instrumental music in 
the Scottish Free Church: “Of late years, (according to current 
and, it is believed, well-founded reporte), not a few of our families, 
and still more of our young people, have left the Free Church and 
gone over to other Presbyterian Churches, yielding to the attraction 
of a brighter service. This fact has been a good deal talked of 
privately in clerical circles, and ministers have come to see that it 
was for their interest to support a movement which aimed at giving 
to the congregations of the Free Church a liberty enjoyed in the 
sister Presbyterian churches in Scotland, and, indeed, in all the worlds 
with the doubtful exception of Ireland.” 


General Kews. 


Foreicn Items.—Irish troubles do not abate. An attempt 
was made to blow up a house belonging to Lord Cloubrock’s 
agent last weck. An explosive shell was also thrown into a 
house in County Donegal. An opponent of the Land Leaguers 
had his nose cut off by a band of disguised men. Mr. Parnell 
is still in jail, although his release has been demanded— 
The Pope created seven new Cardinals last week.——Two 
great fireg in Hungary have destroyed over 300 houses and 
rendered several hundred families destitute.——A war be- 
between China and Japan is rumored.—-The Guion Line 
steamer ‘‘ Alaska” made last week the fastest passage from 
New York to Queenstown on record, having accomplished 
the trip in sevendays three hours and fifty-eight minutes. 
——A labor riot raged in Barce'ona, Spain, last week, and 
the Province of Catalonia was declared in a state of siege. 
General Strelinkoff, a high official of the Rassian Govern- 
ment, was shot dead with a revolver by Nibillsts in Odessa last 
week. Twoof the three assassins were captured and have been 
sentenced to death.——The inter-university boat-race be- 
tween Oxford and Cambridge was rowed onthe Thames last 
Saturday and easily won by Oxford.——A respite of about 
two weeks has been granted to Dr. Lamson in order to 
await the arrival from America of some new evidence in his 
case.——-A terrible steamship disaster which occurred on 
Saturday night is reported. Two British steamers collided 
and sank off Cape Finisterre, on the coast of Spain. It 
is feared that many persons were drowned. 


Cornelius J. Vanderbilt, the second son of the late Com- 
m e Vanderbilt, committed suicide last Sunday afternoon 
at ni ote in this city by shooting himsclf in the temple. 
From Mis youth he has always been in ill health, and although 
only fifty-one years old he was entirely broken down. He is 
supposed to have taken his life in_a fit of despondency over 
his physical coudition. He hadrevently been traveling in 
the South for his health. He néetér engaged in business, 
but lived on the property which his father and brother, W. H. 
Vanderbilt, have given him. Although Commodore Vander- 
bilt left an estate of *100,000,000, he allofted by will to Cor- 
nelius merely a life interest in #200,000, whereupon the son 
contested the will. But W. H. Vanderbilt settled the con- 
test by paying his brother 1,000,000. The trial of the suit, 
which was thus brought to a close, excited great interest. 


Unique and touching services in memory of the poet Long- 
fellow were held in the Unitarian Church at East Boston on 
Sunday afternoon. The pulpit was decorated with a portrait 
of the poet and with flowers. Governor Long, of Masaa- 
chusetts, made an address, Joseph Proctor, tae tragedian, 
read three of Longfellow's poems in an effective manner, 
and the ‘Psalm of Life™ was sung by the congregation. 
Brief remarks were listened to, in addition, from two or 
three clergymen. Tributes to the memory of the poet were 
also offered in this city. At Chickering Hall two short ad- 
dresses were made before the Society for Ethical Culture, by 
R. H. Stoddard and Felix Adler, and an address prepared by 
Edwin P. Whipple, who was absent on account of illness, 
was read. 


Ex-Governor Moses, of South Carolina, was arrested in 
this city last week as a common swindler. He has operated 
successfully in Boston, Brooklyn and New York, and it seems 
that the number of his victims is large. The men whom he 
bas defrauded have been sagacious business men, and it re- 


quired more than ordinary shrewdness to deceive them. He. 


was born in the South, his father having been a judge, and he 
received as good an education as could be given. He fought 
in the Confederate army, but after the close of the war he 
professed to to be a friend of the blacks, became a Republi- 
can leader, and was elected Governor. He finally came North 
to escape arrest for mis-deeds in office, and although he at- 


tempted to practice law he soon adopted swindling as a pro- 
fession. 


A fearful disaster occurred on the Mississippi River last 
Thursday, in the burning of a steamboat near Mempbis, 
Tenn., by which about thirty-five lives were lost. The 
steamer ‘‘ Golden City " was on her way from New Orleans 
to Cincinnati, and in the early morning, as the steamer was 
approaching the city and when the passengers were all 
asleep in their rooms, the watchman accidentally set fire to a 
pile of jute, and the vessel burned so rapidly that it was 
almost impossible to escape. A circus company was aboard 
the steamer and several! valuable animals belonging to it were 
lost. The officers tried to make a landing to disembark the 
passengers, but the bawsers parted and the steamer drifted 
down stream a mass of flames. 


Walker Hall, the finest of the buildings of Amherst Col- 
lege, was destroyed by fire last week. The building con- 
tained several recitation rooms, the Faculty meeting-room, 
the president's office, the physical laboratory and lecture- 
room, and the Shepard mineralogical cabinet. The lose is 
one that money cannot replace; fhe collection of philoso- 
phical instruments in the physical laboratory was a yaluable 
one, and the Shepard cabinet was the finest collection of 
minerals in America. Professor Shepard was fifty years in 
making the collection and it was valued at $150,000. Many 
of the specimens were unique. Work will protably be 
begun on a new building al once. 


Another and more successful attempt was made last Thurs- 
day to destroy the André monument at Tappan, N. Y., 
which has been the cause of so much public commotion of 
late. Late at night a heavy explosion was heard, that broke 
the windows in a neighboring house, and an examination 
disclosed the fact that the base of the monument bad been 
completely shattered by a nitroglycerine or dynamite cart- 
ridge. The shaft itself although defaced is not permanently 
damaged. There is diversity of opinion as to whether the 
work was done by an outsider or by people living in the 
neighborhood. 


Another attempt to create competition in the telegraph 
business of the country was brought to a close last week, 
The only dangerous and efficient opposition that the Western 
Union Telegraph Company has received in its monopoly 
has been that of the Mutual Union Company. But its con- 
trol has passed into the hands of the Western Union Com- 
pany, and hereafter the two systems will be run in har- 
ony. 


An extraordinary story comes from North Carolina of the 
shooting of a man as a burglar, on March 30th, while he was 
engaged in robbing his own safe. The sheriff of Stokes 
County in that State left home, giving his wife the safe key. 
Du~ing the night two disguised men came to the house, de- 
manded the key, and proceeded to rob the safe. The woman 
rushed up stairs and called a neighbor who had come in to 
apend the night. He came down and killed both robbers, 
one of whom, on examination, proved to be the sheriff himself. 


FACT AND RUMOR. 


—Philadelphia, the city of brotherly love and Quaker 
sobriety, spent $24,000,000 in 8pirituous liquors last year! 

—Fifty ofthe one hundred Chinese students who were 
called home from this country by the Chinese government 
will return and finish their education. 

—A jeweler in Vermont has constructed a clock which 
gives a representation of President Garfield's assassination 
in miniature. The automata are of wood, about two inches 
high. 

—The South is rapidly developing manufacturing inter- 
esta. In North Carolina there are fifty-three cotton mills 
in operation, and six others are nearly completed. The 
state has also four or five woolen mills. 

—The Grand Jury have refused to indict Orlando Potter, 
who owned the ‘‘ World” building, which was destroyed by 
fire last winter. He was accused of criminal carelessness in 
allowing his building to remain in so inflammable a condition. 

—QOne of the sad scenes arising from the fearful Southern 
floods was that of a funeral procession of a little girl who 
recently died in a Missouri city. The city was so flooded 
that skiffs were used to convey the casket and mourning 
friends to the cemetery. 

—Although he has just finished one *‘ Palace,” Mr. Van- 
derbilt seews to be arranging to build some more. He has 
lately purchased $531,000 worth of real estate iu the upper 
part of this city aad is reported to be preparing elegant 
homes for his two eons-in-law. 

—The largest cotton raiser in the world is said to be Ed- 
ward Richardson of Mississippi. He owns about 52,000 acres 
of land, and last year raised over 12,000 bales of cotton— 
@ greater number than the Kbedive of Egypt, who is the 
next largest cotton raiser in the world. 

—The President of the Merchants’ Compress and Storage 
Company at Memphis thinks that the flood will decrease the 
cotton crop about one-tenth, or five hundred thousand bales 
The submerged territory usually produces one-fifth of the 
staple rai sed in the country, and he thinks that it will this 
year yield half a crop. 

—A jeweler in boken has for sale a watch which the 
Marquis de Lafayette presented to General Anthony Wayne, 
better known as *‘Mad” Anthony Wayne, in 178!. A 
dealer in antique curios in this city also has it for sale, and a 
lady in Connecticut guards it amoog the most sacred of her 
heirlooms. It must be a remarkable watch. 

—European fravelers must be on the constant lookout for 
the most extraordinary extortions in the way of bills and 
charges. A recent tourist in Switzerland, finding a charge 
in his hotel bill for stationery, and being sure that he had 
odered none, investigated the matter, and learned that the 


** stationery ” was the ink and paper used in making out his 
bill. 

—Chicago is greatly alarmed about its bad sanitary condi- 
tion. The death-rate is very high, and bids fair to become 
higher, if the reports are true. The Chicago “‘ Herald ” says 
that the streets are quagmires, and that, with the present 
condition of the streets and alleys, the lake from which the 
city water supply is obtained will be saturated with death- 
dealing taints. 

—Eleven of the freshmen class of Williams College have 
been suspended for ‘‘ cribbizg” in examination. They ob- 
tained the questions surreptitiously and were accordingly 
well prepared to answer them; in fact they were so well pre- 
pared that the professor in charge suspected them and dis- 
covered their dishonesty. It is said that Ilarry Garfield was 
handed the stolen papers but refused to use them. 


—It is now proposed to introduce a system of electric 


lighting in connection with the Brooklyn bridge. The 
engines™to be used in Opera‘*ing the cable-railway, which 
will furnish transit across the bridge, will be sufficiently 


powerful to run electric dynamos as well, and the great arch 
of the bridge will be strung with brilliant lamps which will 
illumine the river and shipping. All this is simply a plan as 
yet, of course. 

—Among the many letters of congratulation that Queen 
Victoria received from various princes and dignitaries of the 
world, after her recent attempted assassination was a letter 
from a little English girl. The Queen is said to have been 
greatly pleased, and sent the following reply. 

WiINDs@eR CASTLE. 

Captain Edwards has received the Queen’s commands to thank 
Miss Edith E. Elliot for her kind little letter, and to express her 
Majesty's gratification upon reading it. 

—Ifthe newspaper stories are true there is an invalid 
widow in Tennessee who deserves something more than 
honorable mention. She has not been able to stand or walk 
for twenty years, but some years ago she began to make 
shoes with a set of tools which her husband left her at his 
death. She has persevered so that now, while sittingin bed 
with her tools beside her, she plies her trade successfully and 
has very nearly paid off the mortgage on her little farm. 

—Mr. Longfellow received $4,000 for his poem, * The 
Hanging of the Crane,” which was 4 payment at the rate of 
of #20 aline. Mr. Bonner of the ‘‘ New York Ledger” was 
the purchasr. Cornhill Magazine" paid Mr. Tenny- 
son #15 a line for his ‘‘Pytbonus,” and when Thomas 
Moore was living in Paris with Washington Irving he used 
to walk up and down the garden two hours a day composing 
verses. He made ten lines at #5 a line his daily task. But 
literature is not always so renumerative. 

—The Union College ‘‘ Concordiensis” in an article on 
President's Arthur's college life in that institution tells this 


story of him: 

It was in a recitation in mechanics that one of the boy- called on 
to describe a certain pendulum inadvertently called it “Capt. Kidd's,” 
pendulum, ‘The Professor did not observe the mistake, and called 


on Arthur to draw adiagram of the pendulum on the board while the 
other man was continuing his explanation. The Professor did not 
find a cause for the broad smiles of the class until, turning around, 
he beheld the drawing of a gallows, from which was suspended the 
body of the renowned pirate. 

—According to ‘*Chambers’ Journal,” the ecclesiastical 
staff of Queen Victoria's household is a very large one. It 
consists of the Dean and Sub-Dean of the Chapel Royal, 8t. 
James's; the Clerk of the Closet, three Deputy Clerks, a 
resident Chaplain, a Closet-keeper, forty-eight Chaplains in 
Ordivary, and ten priests in Ordinary, besides four Chap- 
lains, three preachers and three readers for the chapels at 
Whitehall Ilall, Hampton, Windsor, and Kensington. There 
is also a choir of boys who wear gorgeously embroidered 
coats, four organists, two composers, a violinist, a Sergeant 
of the Vestry, and a Master of the Boys. 

—Newspaper men sent to report the Mississippi flood tell 
of a terrible plague called the buffalo gnat. It is a large fly, 
which comes in swarms and kills cattle with bites. To keep 
them off the animal may be covered with oil,which is expen- 
sive, or smoke may be raised by setting fire to old logs. The 
cattle scent this smoke for six or seyen miles, and cluster 
around to avoid the pest. This year buffalo ynuts are about 
in greater numbers and earlier than usual, and of the cattle 
that were not drowned many have been bitten to death, for 
there are no logs to burn and planters cannot oil the poor 
beasts, because often they canuot reach them. 

—A desperate and exciting race for life was made across a 
part of San Franciso Bay on March 23, by the ocean steam- 
ship Columbia. In approaching the city in a dense fog the 
ship grounded in the straits, but in a few moments glided off 
into deep water. Suddenly it was discovered that the vessel 
was leaking badly, and the captain determined to steer for a 
safe beaching ground. Under a full head of steam, and fol- 
lowed bya fleet of tugs, which endeavored to keep near her, 
to render help if it were needed, the ship rusbed toward the 
mud flats. Her firemen stood waist-deep in water, and she 
was slowly sinking, but there was just time to save her, and 
amic a chorus of shrieks from a hundred steam whistles she 
ran high upon the soft shore near her wharf.—{New York 
Tribune. | 


—About @ year ago the Crown Prince of Germany, having 
inspected one of the crack calvary regiments of the Impe- 
rial Guard, accepted the invitation of the officers to break- 
fast with them. Upon glancing at the table he saw that it 
was garnished with hot-house flowers and costly fruit and 
laden with expensive delicacies, and turning short he left the 
barracks, observing: ‘‘ You will excuse me, gentlemen, I am 
not uccustomed to breakfast in so elaborate a manner.” 
The officers accepted the rebuke and at the next inspection, 
having again invited the Crown Prince, they provided a 
breakfast of cold meat and sausage, and brown bread. 
Their royal guest partook heartily of this simple meal, and 
on urising significantly said, ‘‘ Gentlemen, this is the sort of 
breakfast I like.” Lovers of luxury could not follow a bet- 
ter royal example. 
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SERMON BY Henry Warp BEgEoHER. 


PRAYER BEFORE THE SERMON. 


For all the blessings of this day, dear Father, we assemble to give 
thee thanks, with grateful hearts and with cheerfulness in the great 
congregation. “We desire together to make mention of thy faithful- 
ness. As each of us have had, in thy providence, great mercies, and 
epecial thanks to render, so together, and as with ove voice and 
united hearts, we desire to praise thee, to give thee thanks, and to 
express our trust, our hope and our love. Though to thine ear we 
are but as little children, and epeak in broken syllables, uttering 
bat little. yet we Jove it in our children, and thou in us, and dost not 
desire that we should do as angels do until thou dost translate us 
and bring ne into the ephere of hervenly things. So we will lay aside 
our fear, and rejoice in the full assurance of faith in thy benignity,in 
thy great mercy and goodness, and in thy gentleness and patience 
with us; and we take hope for the future, moved, not by fear of pen- 
alty nor by hope of reward, but by the generous desire to serve 
him who has loved us and redeemed us by his blood. We desire to 
stand in the faith of Christ with all love, with all patienc® and en- 
durance, under whatsoever may be laid upon us of God, who knows 
best and wil! never break us down, but with every affliction will bring 
consolation, and with every temptation will open the door of escape. 

Wecommend to thy guardian care ourselves and al! that we love. 
We ask not that thon wilt maintain our estate of prosperity if it be 
best that it be taken away. We ask not that thou shouldst take away 
anything that is dear to us, if it is best that we should possess it. 
We pray, Thy will be done. Think for us; choose for us ; and grant 
that in the evolution of thy providence every day we may have the 
comfortifg assurance that we have the love of God with ua. So we 
pray that we may wa'k, though upon foreign soil, and not holding 
our conversation in the language of heaven, heirs of salvation, joint- 
heirs with Jesus Christ in the eternal inheritance of God. We pray 
that thou wilt forgive us all oursin. Take away from ur, we pray 
thee, love of sin. Take away from us, we beseech of thee, tempta- 
tion; but if we are tempted, give us endurance. We pray that thon 
wilt make us victorious over every evil habit. May we walk in this 
world with caution. May we seek the things that shall build ue up 
for immortality, not for the perishable things that nourish and min- 
ister only to outward life. We pray that thou wilt grant thy blessing 
to rest upon the househo!d—upon parents and children. Remember, 
we pray thee, all teachers. Look with compassion upon those who 
are in the various experiences of joy and sorrow. Mete out to-night 
thy blessing to them severally as thou seest that they need. And we 
pray, as our years grow fewer, as our lives are paseing, that as our 
days are so our strength may be. May we enanre to the end and be 
witnesses for Christ, and may we have his sustaining grace in sick- 
nese, in bealth, in poverty,in wealth. In whatever condition we 
are, there may we seek to manifest the disposition of Christ in a holy 
obedience. And when at last the school is ended and we are called 
home, may we be able to cast off fear, aud to go gladly, singing, to- 
ward the darkness whose opening morning shall be the immortal 
morning of the heavenly land; and may we be gathered there, and 

whom we have loved, where the bands shall not be invaded again, 
nor the household broken up, bat where we shal! dwell together in 
the Lord forever more. 

And to the Father, the Son, and the Spirit shall be eternal praises. 
Amen, 


SERMON. 
IDLE WORDS.* 


“But I say unto you, That every idle werd that men shall spesk, 
they shall give an account thereof in the day of judgment. For by 
thy words thou ehalt be justified, and by thy words thou «halt he con- 
demned.” Matt. xii., 36, 37. 

DLE words may in a very general way be defined 

to be words that issue out of a condition of idle- 
ness ; fruitless, useless hours. The passage should be 
read in the light of the foregoing statement : 

“A good man ont of the good treasure of his heart”—out of 
his habitual! thought or disposition or feeling—* bringeth forth good 
things; and the evil man ont of the evil treasure bringeth forth cvi! 
things. But I say unto you, That every idle word that men sha!! 
speak, they shall give account thereof in the day of judgment.” 

Here speech is regarded as the exponent of a man’s 
heart; and as a good speech indicates good-hearted- 
ness— 

** Out of the abundance of the heart the mouth speaketh,” 
eaith the Scripture—so idle words represent a bad 
state of disposition ; a state such as idleness is prover- 
bially supposed to indicate; for that ‘“‘Satan finds 
some mischief still for idle hands to do,” we learn in 
infancy, and prove through the whole experience of 
our manhood. 

The Scripture antithesis on this subject is striking ; 
that is, the great pains that is taken everywhere to 
secure the style of thought and feeling and conversa. 
tion that shall make us better edified. That word 
edify signifies building ; building us up in knowledge, 
or in happiness, or in purity, or in faith, or in love. 
Soul-building is the business of this life; and that is 
considered right which is constantly making strong 
that which is good in us, and weakening, or limiting 
and absolutely controlling that which has a tendency 
to be pernicious. 

‘Let your conversation be such as becometh the 
Gospel” we aretold. ‘‘Be ye holy in all manner of 
conversation.” In Colossians the emphasis is, if it 
were possible, still stronger: ‘‘ Let your speech be 
always with grace seasoned with salt, that ye may 
know how ye ought to answer every man.” And 
again, ‘ Let the word of Christ dwell in you richly in 


-* Sunday morning, January 15, 1882, Lesson: James iii. Hymns 
(Plymouth collection) : Nos, 1309, 889, 1287, Reported expressly for 
The Christian Union by T. J. Ellinwood. 


all wisdom ; teaching and admonishing one another iu 
psalms and hymns and spiritual songs, singing with 
grace in your hearts to the Lord.” 

I might double and quadruple such admonitions as 
these. The care of speech is eminently a fit training 
which the Gospel ordains. 

I purpose to-night to give a list and general view of 
the kinds of speech that may be called idle; that is, 
useless and pernicious words. When I say useless, I 
must remove a misapprehension which may be liable 
to arise in your minds, that conversation, to be relig- 
ious, must necessarily be didactic; that it must pivot 
and turn on additional knowledge; that it excludes a 
great deal of conversation which has not much idea in 
it. It does not. There is a great deal of conversation 
that does not carry any idea, but that rests men. It 
diverts them from care, and sc is an amusement; and 
in that way, if it does not build, it tends to keep and 
refresh when we have built. 

A dust-cloth is a very useful thing in a house. It, to 
be sure, does not cook anything, nor feed you ; it does 
not warm you; it does not shelter you from the 
storm; nevertheless it removes that impalpable filth, 
that dust, which, lying on every side, is not a very 
great burden, but the not caring for which is a very 
great burden, and the removing of which is a trait of 
neatness. And yet, what is a duster? It does not 
build a man up. He may have a thousand good traits, 
and be untidy and neglectful. Nevertheless, being 
careful of such things is a very great benefit. 

Now, there are a great many words that are like 
dust-cloths. They remove crime. They drive away 
unpleasant thought and feeling. They change the 
temperament. They also change the channel in which 
the mind is acting. 

A child that is in trouble in the nurse’s arms is sung 
to; some little song, the whole of which does not give 
a single solitary particle of meaning; but the move. 
ment of it, and the various associations that are con- 
nected with it, charm the child away from tears, and 
make him happier. 

There are a great many things in conversation that 
tend to make men cheerful—that tend to put springs 
under the wagon of life to make it go easier along in 
the rough road. All those things are edifying, after 
all—not in the same way that other things are, but in 
their own way. They polish; they brighten; they 
comfort; they cheer; they keep people above melan- 
choly and gloom; and that itself is very desirable. 

The first kind of idle words that I shall speak of is 
tattling. I cannot define it, and I do not need to. Itis 
too familiar, too common, I am sorry to say; for it is 
asort of careless dealing with things that relate to 
you, to your affairs, and to your neighbors. Itisa 
kind of gay frivolity upon a line of things which re- 
quire sobriety and charity. Tattling runs to and fro, 
and dims the clarity of the charitable mind, as a 
spider dims the light of a window, spinning his web 
over it. It proceeds nefther from wit, nor from 
humor, nor from rectitude, nor from charity ; but it is 
amusing ourselves with the thousand little scraps that 
relate to men and their affairs. Not only is it of no 
benefit to them, but it is bad for us and bad for thern. 
And there is a great deal of it. There is a great deal 
of it in families that profess to be Christians. There 
are devout men who in the sanctuary are reverential, 
and who in outward life are in the habit of conduct- 
ing their business, measurably, with honesty and 
integrity, but who nevertheless do take a dish of tattle 
home and rather enjoy it. It is not thought to be so 
bad; but it is cergainly idle; and if all the tattling 
that is done is to be arrayed in our vision, for we are 
to give an account of every idle word in the day of 
judgment, many of us are going to be met with a 
procession of things which we do not expect, and 
which we shall find it very er If one 
would seriously analyze the life of his’speech at home 
fora single day—one of those days that are social, 
easy, in which we sit together in conversation that 
has in it no profit and ne good or kind feeling—if one 
could once measure what is the account of a single 
day, and then multiply by the days of his life, there 
would be an appalling account for him, if Christ be 
true when he says that for every idle word we shall 
give an account in the day of judgment. 

There is a particular use of the tongue which is 
allied to tattling. It is the making of man’s self the 
devil’s post-carrier. It is tale-bearing. It is running 
from one to another, generally speaking, with an 
account of other men’s evil or misfortune or wrong- 
doing of some kind. It includes, also, general news— 
especially general news that d not concern us; 
other folk’s business. There is a marked curiosity or 
desire to spy into other people’s affairs. It has ex- 
isted, I suppose, from the beginning of the human 
family ; and it seems likely to exist to the end of it. 
It one day takes on the form of the propagation of 
misfortune and of evil. It becomes nialicious. The 
motive may not be very bad; and where there is no 


fuel the fire goes out; where tale-bearing is absent 


contention ceases, we are told; but these carriers that 
run tattling with the news that concerns other people’s 
welfare are the moths that cut the thread of social in- 
tercourse in society, and that make more mischief and 
trouble, a hundred times, than some crimes do, be- 
cause they are so continuous, so fertile and so con. 
cealed in their operation. There is usually accom- 
panying it a great deal of insincerity, often amounting 
to positive deceit and hypocrisy. One whose ideas 
of human nature and whose maxims are not sound, 
except in a provincial way, says that there is always 
an element of pleasure in men at the misfortunes of 
their best friends. There is some truth in regard to 
this, I suppose—a good deal in the Celtic blood, and 
in the Gallic human nature; and I think there isa 
good deal of itin the Anglo-Saxon nature, too. 

Men are very sorry that a person has tripped; but 
they must run across the street and tell about it. They 
are very sorry that that marriage is broken off by 
scandals ; but they must tellof it. They never, if they 
can help it, let anybody get ahead of them in announc- 
ing a piece of news—anything especially that is arous- 
ing. They can hardly wait. The work is so imperative 
that they long to have it done; and they trot from 
house to house, and from friend to friend, to discuss it, 
with appropriate pledges and promises that it shal! 
not go any further. This isa confidential matter. ‘‘] 
am very sorry for my friend; very, indeed.” They 
are the devil’s couriers. But I do not wish to be 
personal, and I will not be in the presence of this re- 
fined audience. Where it, however, runs toa larger 
form, where the imagination supplies the details that 
are wanting in the bad history, it is called scandal- 
mongering; and I need not say how culpable is al! 
that conversation carried on throughout the community 
which is disgraceful, and whicl. involves the reputa 
tion and destroys the standing of men. It is made up 
of idle words that have a scorpion’s sting in them; and 
men shall give an account of it in the day of judgment 
—and that, too, with a vengeance. 

Then, next, lam bound to say that there is a great 
deal of idle conversation which comes under the desig- 
nation of ‘“‘slang.” In the first place, that which isa 
figure of speech, or an unusual use of words, is not 
necessarily slang. Language is not a thing that is 
dead. It is a living thing that is all the time sprouting 
out on one side or on the other; for as human nature 
is evolving new conditions, and there must be some 
mode of criticising them, we are perpetually adding to 
language phrases and figures. Many of them perish 
in the using, and many of them go over and force 
their way against the Pharisee and the purist into 
English; and they remain as an addition to the Eng- 
lish tongue. So, then, where a phrase is simply 
unusual, where it 1s more strong than refined, I do not 
necessarily call itslang. But there are a great many 
images of speech that have in them an attraction and 
momentary interest, that are baptized, and dressed, 
and set a-going, and that approach the borders of 
vulgarity, or of an extravagance which is the next 
step above vulgarity. There are a great many things 
that thus creep into and defile the English language. 
Now, slang is to language what profanity is to rever- 
ence. Itis the desecration of athing that should be 
kept pure and simple; and itJeads inevitably to a 
coarser state of thought and fegiing. 

Where one begins in this way, and holds unguard. 
edly on, the effect is the use of an unseemly phrase, or 
a reference in such a manner that it takes away some- 
thing from the beauty, the accuracy and the refine. 
ment of language. 

I think no musical instrument in the world is like 
the utterance of speech in one whose voice is we!! 
trained, whose mind is rich with emotion, and who is 
accustomed to describe in graceful and appropriate 
language one’s own experience in life. The conversa- » 
tion that flows in the quietude of a family, like the 
tinkling of a brook under the shadow of green trees ; 
the conversation that flows like a river whose banks 
are efflorescent, and which holds its way deep and 
tranquil—such conversation may become a habit, not 
only in the sense of not being hurtful but in the sense 
of having a beauty which is pleasurable. 

Now, it is almost impossible to have a profitable and 
reasonable conversation where persuns have become 
struck through with the dry rot of slang, although 1t 
is not a thing to fight which one should put on the 
whole armor. It is like musquitos on a summer night, 
that are not lion-like, but that are annoying. It is 
vexatious to all those who love purity and simplicity 
of language, and not language adulterated with 
poisons of base material. While I would not turn a 
person out of the church because he used slang, yet, 
as a householder, as an educator, as a pastor of young 
men and women, I would say that this is a habit very 
easy to acquire, very hard to cure, and very mischiev- 
ous, disintegrating life and disintegrating conversa- 
sation, which ought to be made musical as well as in- 
structive. There is another style of idle words which 
is far more reprehensible than this. ] mean vulgar 
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and obscene speech. We must not suppose that this 
belongs to the sinks of vice, and to criminals. I have 
known persons corrupt in morals and manners whose 
conversation was very far from vulgar; and I have 
known persons of eminent moral worth whose conver- 
sation was seasoned with vulgarity—vulgar wit. It is 
unfortunate that there should be so much wit that is 
broad,” as it is called, which also is filthy, and that 
is fascinating to persons in whom the sense of wit is 
very acute and strong, flowing just under the surface 
of society among men. Certainly there is a play of 
wit that leaves the smutty touch of the devil’s finger 
on the surface of the disposition and the heart. Coarse 
allusion, double entendre—I cannot describe it; but 
human life is full of filth, of vulgarity, and of obscen- 
ity. Aman may fall into it unintentionally; a man 
may be thrown into company in which he does not 
wish to seem like a Puritan; a man may be ashamed 
to be supposed to be absolutely pure and unapproach. 
able by vulgar ideas; a man may wish to hear, to 
learn, to carry and to repeat long lines of incidents or 
of stories that should have gone into the filth pit. Every 
man, and, if it were possible to imagine that women 
could indulge in anything so debasing, every woman 
should, by all the allegiance that they owe to the God 
of purity and to the Lord Jesus Christ, avoid, or hav- 
ing fallen into it should remedy, that whole province 
of idle words which revo!ves around essential animal- 
ism. 

I pass from this to a lighter form, and yet a very 
mischievous form, of idle words; namely, boasting. 
This is named, in Scripture, ‘‘ vain boasting,” and it is 
reprehended. There is- a vast amount of it which 
springs up in youth and does not die in manhood. It 
is cftentimes overt and undisguised, and then it be- 
comes very offensive. But sometimes it veils itself, 
and by a thousand tricks, indirections and cunning 
devices it leads one to hold himself up beyond his 
worth and merit. 

Now, if a ship could make its own wind and blow 
itself across the ocean it might seem a very great 
thing; but it cannot. And no more can a man get be- 
hind himself and blow himself up to reputation; and 
yet it is a thing the folly of which a man does not often 
perceive, and into which men very naturally and easily 
fall. It is a sort of bidding one’s self up in the market. 
It is a vain estimate of one’s self. It indicates that 
one has an exceedingly low standard by which he 
measures himself. There is not one of us that cannot 
boast that he is better than somebody else if he takes 
his own idea of somebody else far down below him- 
self; but there are always people who are above us, 
and there are standards and ideals above them; and it 
is an honest and manly thing to compare yourself up- 
ward and not downward, and so to be in the con- 
sciousness that whatever you are by the grace of God 
you are not anywhere near your ideal, or your own 
standard of excellence. Boasting indicates the want 
of any high self-measuring, and it is very foolish and 
idle. 

Let me say a word onthe subject of cowardly swear- 
ing; which I suppose belongs to boys in the first stage, 
and which they are so fond of that they seldom give 
it up until it runs over into the estate of manhood. 
There are men who do not dare to say, ‘“‘ By God,” 
but who say, ‘‘ By George,” or ‘‘ By Jupiter.” There 
are some men who do not dare to say, ‘‘Daman it,” but 
they say, ‘‘Confound it.” So there is the impulse of 
swearing without the courage. Is it asked, Do you 
say, then, that it would be better to have the courage 
to swear? No. ‘Swear not at all.” I would dis- 
suade frum all swearing, secular and profane. I do 
not believe in swearing even incourt. I think that the 
whole theory of an oath is absurd and superstitious, 
and that the mode of administering oaths degrades 
them. A man comes into court and stands up in the 
presence of the judge with great trembling, and puts 
his hand on the Bible, and the clerk mumbles over, in 
a rapid and unintelligible manner, certain words, be- 
ginning with ‘‘ You solemnly swear,” and ending with 
‘So help you God;” and I do not believe init. I would 
dissuade from organized and legal swearing; I woald 
dissuade from profane swearing, of which I shall speak 
in a moment; and I would dissuade from cowards’ 
swearing. 

Bishop Coxe of New York is reported to have said 
that he thinks it is the duty of the church to set forth 
a form of sound words to be used by Christian people 
under circumstances of great provocation; in other 
words, that when men are aroused they need an out- 
let; but I am persuaded that suppression is better than 
any amount of interjections or adjectives. I think 
that all excessive and intemperate feelings are better 
expressed by silence than vocalization. I think that 
the interlineation of by- words and cowards’ oatbs is a 
disfigurement of speech, and an injury to the disposi- 
tion, and must be ranked among the idle words of 
which every man will be called to give an account in 
the day of judgment. 

Lastly, profane swearing is an utterance of sacred 


names or of sacred things in alight and trifling, or, 
worse, in a malicious and angry mood. Men say, 
‘Do you suppose God cares if a man does use his 
name?” they argue against the idea that to swear by 
God is to hurt God's feelings ; and they say, “ If an ant 
were to lift himself up against you, how much would 
he affect you? If one of the smallest insects that ex- 
ists should rise up in minute turbulence against you, 
‘what would you care? God is ten thousand times 
greater than we are; and what does he care for the 
tumid swell of anger and profanity in us?” I know 
simply this, that he forbids it; not so much on his own 
account, I take it, as on yours. 

And now stop, for one moment, and consider what 
the effect is. Suppose your children were to grow up 
to ridicule, all the while, honesty and veracity ; what 
would be the effect of indulging in feelings of ridicule 
and in contemptuous language in respect to the two 
qualities which are the foundation on which character 
is to be built—truth and honesty, the two sills which 
support the soul-house ? Would it benefit them? 

Suppose a child of yours should go into a counter- 
feiting establishment, and talk with the men, and get 
into their confidence, and come into sympathy with 
them, and hear them recount their experience in swin- 
dling and cheating, and familiarize himself with their 
whole thought and feeling in respect to honesty ; would 
that be harmless? What if you should find your boys 
talking on the subject of drinking and drunkenness 
with a want of appreciation of the mischief which 
arises from these things, and with a contempt and 
ridicule for sobriety and manliness; would that be 
sinning against anybody else so much as against their 
own selves? What if your sons and daughters were 
brought up to consider moral purity as a thing to be 
left out and to be trodden under their idle heels; do 
you think that would be salutary for them? Is it 
salutary that things which are precious should be made 
vile by vile treatment? What if your boy should 
swear by the chastity of his mother? Suppose he 
should talk of his father and mother in a manner that 
vulgarized all the most tender relationships and all 
the most sacred experiences of life? Would you think 
that that was beneficial, or that it was harmful ? 
What if you should hear young men ridiculing all con- 
ceptions of patriotism, saying, ‘‘It is nothing but a 
politician’s swindle”? Whatif you should hear them 
speaking of all the memorable men of history, saying, 
‘* Washington was a humbug got up and dressed by 
people. He was a gross and vulgar fellow, as you 
would have found out if you had known him”? Do 
you think it would be very beneficial to thus bring 
down the estimates which are entertained respecting 
the father of his country? Would it be a benefit to 
them, or to others around them? What if all the heroic 
deeds that exalt human nature; what if all the various 
self-sacrifices and heroisms of love and courage; what 
if the multitudinous things that illumine life in this 
world—what if these things were talked about by men 
so that at last, instead of being like a light about their 
head, it should be a mat on which they should wipe 
their filthy feet; would you think that to be a bene- 
ficial thing? What if a man, going above the lines of 
history and human experience, enters heaven to rake 
out its most sacred things, and approaehes the very 
throne where is centered whatever is noble and just 
and pure and sweet, and vulgarizes these things in his 
own sight and in the sight of other men; do you think 
that is a small thing? Swearing is some men’s idea of 
boldness. But God forbid that any man who values 
aught that is noble and sweet and pure in men, in 
angels and in God, should indulge in this most de- 
moralizing habit of swearing. God forbid that they 
should sweep clouds of blackness through all the 
realm where light comes, and familiarize themselves 
with all the things that are low, groveling and dam- 
nable. 

That is my doctrine on the subject of profanity ; 
and such is the effect of profanity. Why should men 
at every other word defame the name of him who 
died for them? Why should he who has never left 
them nor forsaken them, but who every day has his 
message to them of bounty, and has treated them 
with honor and goodness unspeakable—why should 
he be the butt, the target, at which their arrows are 
aimed ? What has God done that he should be tram- 
pled under your feet and counted as an unholy thing ? 
And yet I hear persons, who do not intend, as they 
say, any evil, constantly rattling over the most sacred 
names, and seasoning their speech with them. 

My brethren, there is the best reason in the world 
in philosophy, in politeness, in neighborly charity, 
why one’s mouth should be kept free and clean from 
all profanity. Would I let a man come to me and de- 
liberately in my presence desecrate the name of my 
wife, my daughter, or my mother? Would I tolerate 
it? And yet men will go swearing in the presence of 
sensitive natures who feel that they owe everything 
on earth to the sacred name of Jesus, and slinging 
their villainous language about here and there, not 


caring to whom they give offense. What outrage 
can there be greater against politeness, what meap- 
ness can there be greater than that? I tell you that 
profanity is the violation of decency and honor; it is 
the violation of every noble instinct; and a sense of 
manhood should lift a man, as a gentleman and a 
citizen, above all such courses and practices. 

And yet, I fear that th's vice of profanity, which is 
treason against al! purity and goodness, is a growing 
vice. Andif there be those here who are in danger 
of contracting this habit, for 1 am speaking with the 
welfare of the young largely in my mind, let not this 
plague break out among you. It is worse than small- 
pox; and when it is confluent it is deadly. 

In view of these specifications, which I have made 
us brief as I could, I remark that I wish you to take 
notice of might be called the artistic element of the 
New Testament ; namely, its attempt to build men up 
not only in great substantial elements but also in the 
great elements of fineness and proportion and sym- 
metry of touch and finish; as where in the lowest 
form of the writings of the Apostle to the Colossians 
he speaks of our conversation as being “ seasoned 
with salt.” As a dexterous hand, in preparing viands, 
has not only wholesome food, but food brought up to 
the point of palatableness, 80 we are to season our 
life with such conversation as shall make it sapid, 
enjoyable and beautiful. It is not enough that you 
avoid evil: you must positively develop good. You 
are to polish the good thatisin you. Whatever in 
you is just and true and noble you must make beau- 
tiful as well; for the element of beauty is a part of the 
design of that God who dwells in the beauty of boli- 
ness. 

Then there is another element which I would have 
you consider; namely, that of the little or minor mat- 
ters connected with life. We are all the time adding 
something to the substantial structure of our nature. 
We see a great many things that we are doing; and 
we can form some estimate of them. On the other 
hand there are a thousand things which are insignifi- 
cant, and which we cannot see by reason of their 
littleness. The consequence is that we cannot tell 
what the effect will be of this, that and the other word 
which we utter in speech, and which goes unreported. 
We are being built in the dark. We do not know how 
we shall appear when God shall throw off the veil and 
reveal the results upon us of all these spoken words. 
It is a very serious matter to live. It is especially a 
very serious thing to live in a careless, indifferent 
way, not knowing what strikes in here, or what 
strikes in there, what wastes, or what adds. You never 
would write so. You would not write if you could 


not see what you were writing. You never would. 


paint so. A blind man would never attempt sculpture. 

But we are building the soul in that way. We do 
not know its shape. We do not know what materials 
we are putting into it. We can form no estimate of 
its relations to this life, and still less of its relations to 
the life which is tocome. So the little things in this 
world are very important. They are fully as impor- 
tant as the great things, when you put them all to- 
gether, and consider that they are building elements. 

Let me, then, in closing, say, beware of speech. 
Read again and again the chapter which I read to you 
from James, on the management of the tongue, and 
the dangers that attend it; more especially that part 
of it which teaches that he who can bridle his tongue 
is a perfect man. The strenuous self-denial required 
in doing it is such that if a man can do it there is 
nothing in training and educating himself that he can 
not do. 

I urge you, then, to sweet, pure, classic speech. 
urge you to simplicity of statement. I urge you to a 
profitable and a charitable use of your tongue. I dis 
suade you from wasting your friendship and your 
neighborhood relations by tattling and scandal mon- 
gering, or by obscene conversation. I beseech you, 
take not on the baby forms of oaths or by-words. 
Above all, spare the venerable name of God. Spare 
the love-bright name of Jesus Christ. Swear not. 
Evoke not God’s wrath upon men, whether you mean 
it or not. Let holy things be holy. Do not bring 
down your ideals and your standards and trample 
them in the dust. 


—A man means to be an industrious man; but there 
comes a day of languishment, of sky-gazing, and of 
consequent imperfect performance; and when the sun 
goes down at evening he says, ‘‘ Well, it is too bad; I 
have wasted this whole day.” He meant to do well, 
but he wasted his time. So, frequently, when a man 
is undertaking to live a Christ life, and by the force of 
temptation and bias he is over-borne, and his temper 
gets the advantage of him, he says, ‘‘Oh, dear! I do 
not know why I should call myself a Christian.” Sup- 
pose a man, traveling, should stumble and fall flat in 
the road, and say, ‘‘I am no traveler”? He is a 
traveler, only he stumbled. And men are Christians 
when they are beginning and trying to follow Christ. 
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THE WEEK. 


The feature of the week is the strong 
undertone which seems to exist on the 
advance of the two weeks preceding. 
It cannot be said that any large demand 
has developed for the leading shares 
of the railways. What is called the 
Public has hardly enlisted to any 
such extent as was tle case a year ago. 
Last year wasaremarkable year, both 
for its crops and for the increase to our 
wealth as a country which resulted 
from them. This year was marked for 
the heavy falling off in the production 
both of breadstuffs and cotton. The 
statistics compiled by the Government 
show that the cotton crop in the lead- 
ing cotton States was iess by over twenty 
per cent. this year as compared with 
last, and that the production of wheat 
was about twenty-five per cent less, and 
this notwithstanding the increase in 
acreage on account of the large emi- 
gration. It is not strange, then, 
that an upward tendency in the prices 
for securities should lack the widespread 
support and enthusiasm which accom- 
panied the speculations of the past two 
years. We have had, however, over 
nine months of continuous depression, 
with but little to relieve the pressure. 
Prices for many classes of securities 
have met with a decline of from 20 per 
cent. to even 50 per cent. Such a sinkage 
in values ought to have extraordinary 
reasons, to be maintained; and now, after 
the downward course seems to have 
spent itself, and men with means are 
asking themselves what the causes are 
that have produced such a result, they 
find it difficult to answer the question. 
They are gradually discovering that the 
principal cause is in the imagination. 
They had apprehensions that railways 
would meet with a heavy decline 
im their earnings. They feared that 
we should be drained of our gold, and 
that an activity in money would set in 
that would produce a panic in the end. 
This anxiety seems to have partly faded 
out; gradually the minds of men are dis- 
sipating the clouds, and behind them 
they see a clear sky. No threatening 
storm seems visible. Gold shipments 
have ceased. The railways are earning 
more than ever. There is an element 
affecting railway traffic which they did 
not take into account; that element is the 
large emigration moving West, and the 
generally rapid growth ia our population 
and business enterprises, which may be 
called the elasticity in our national pros- 
perity, not to be found altogether in 
statistics. 

One thing we would suggest now, to 
our railroad managers: that they urge 
the establishment of a general rail- 
way commission, which shal] stand 
as a safe-guard between them and 
the growing prejudices against cor- 
porations by the mass of unthinking 
people. Such a commission will prove 
their best protection against rash and ill- 
digested legislation, which otherwise is 
likely to take place in State legislatures 
and even in Congress. The railroad 
managers must take the people into 
their confidence ; they must be made to 
publish earnings regularly and fre- 
quently, and render accurate accounts of 
their financial condition. This is the 
only course that will be likely to turn 
the tide of prejudice now running so 
strongly against the corporate capitalists 
and capital. The money market exhibits 
growing ease ; the anticipation of strir- 
gency in the settlements of April Ist is 
not realized. The bank settlements show 


a little accumulation by the treasury for 
its payments to be made, but the de- 
crease to the banks is only about #1,000,- 
000 in deposits for the week and a $1,- 
600,000 in the decrease of the reserve. . 
Money closes easy, three per cent. to 
four per cent, 


| 
Financial and Insurance. 


A WISE DEPARTURE. | 
The tendency toward a lower rate of iater- | 


est, which bas prevailed in this country dur- 
ing the last two or three years, und its possible 
effect upon the life insurance interests have 
not escaped the 


surance Company, Mr. Jacob L. Greene. In 
the year 1846 the rate of interest which it was 
expected might be earned indefinitely fromm 
the company’s investments, and on which it 
was thought safe to pay its premiums, was 
fixed at four per cent. For thirty years the 
result justified the expectation. Foreigu im- 
portations, the development of home indus- 
tries, the necessities of war and the inflation 
of a speculative era created a demand for 
money that kept the rate from five to ten 
per cent. and made it an easy matter for the 
insurance companies to earn a much larger 
rate than that which they had assumed to be 
a safe basis for their business. Lately, how- 
ever, achange has occurred. With the re- 
establishment of the country upon a sound 
financial basis, with an increasing volume of 
exports and with an enormous development 
of internal wealth inviting the investment of 
foreign capital, the rate of interest has been 
gradually approximating to that of the coun- 
tries across the sea, so that it is now as ailli- 
cult to make a safe investment above four 
per cent. as it was easy ten years ago to 
make an equally safe one at seven. In 
view of this circumstance, and of the 
probability that as the years go on the rate of 
interest will continue to diminish rather than 
increase, the -Connecticut Mutual Company 
has wisely concluded to bage its reserves on 
future contracts upon the assumption of three 
per cent. Interest, as the highest rate on 
which it is perfectly safe to reckon during all 
the time these contracts may run, and as the 
oply one reasonably sure of allowing the 
company full liberty of selection among the 
best Investments. The company, however, 
will not abate ita efforts to gain the highest 
rate practicable, and whatever may be so 
gained above the three per cent. will go to 
the policy holder as surplus. This deter- 


mination would naturally tend to increase 
the premiums to policy holders, were it not 
that the company at the same time proposes 
to profit by some investigations which it bas 
lately been making intoold tables of mortality, 

and which lead it to conclude that theae 
tables are an undesirable standard for practi- 

cal use, and that the mortality which they dis- 
play may be safely reduced. Hence, while 
the reduction:«f the rate of interest tends to 
increase the premium the readjustment of the 
mortality tables will tend to reduce it, and on 
the average the premiums will remain about 
the same as now. In effect the present rates 
are merely readjusted to meet the actual con- 
ditions demonstrated by a full experience. 

This new departure by the Connecticut Mutual 
is in the direction of & sound conservatism, 

aod the announcement will no doubt be re- 
ceived by its policy holders as a fresh guarantee 
of its stable position and judicious manage- 
ment. 


Bonds. 


The policy of the Government in making 
successive calis of bonds for redemption 
will render it necessary for many holders 
to reinvest, during the coming year, money. 
now lying in safes and vaults in the form 
of old issues of bonds, which have ceased, 
or will so@en cease, to bear interest. 

Government Bonds can be obtained at our 


office in any amount, at masket rates, with no 
charge for commission. 


Banking. 


We receive deposit accounts of parties 
in good standing ; satisfactory references 
required from those not already known. 

Interest allowed at 3 per cent. per annum 


on average monthly of $1 or over. 
- © interest on accounts averaging less t 


Stocks. 


We do a general commission business 
in Stocks and Bonds dealt in at the New 
York Stock Exchange, and other sound 
securities. 

Especial attention given to orders by Mail 


and Telegraph , Bankers 
other insttutions and from investors out of 
the city. 


Our Memoranda of Government Bonds 
for 1552, containing valuable information 
on many subjects, can be obtained by all 
desiring to make investments, or to con- 
sult its pages for any purpase. ¥ 


tisk & ‘Hatch, 5 


Nassau St., N.Y. 


watchful attention of the | 
President of the Connecticut Mutual Life la- | 


Pas accumulaged, 


you desire a SAFER AND PROFITABLE 
IN’ ded ubem ployed moneys in 

e or «sm then purchase MME 
‘REFORE Titk NENT 
VANE IN PRICE, the Preferred Treasury 
Stock THE 


NEW ENGLAND & COLORADO 


MINING, MILLING 


PROSPECTING CO. 


Guaranteed and Secured, $1 
Per Share in Dividends, 


ia full paid, and can never be assessed, 
The Company's capital stock is 500, 000 shares, 375, 000 
of which are in the treasury for a working cap ‘ital, of 
which 15,0 shares are declared preferred, being 
entitled to receive the 


First Dividends 


paid by said company, exclusive of all other etock, 
it haa rece ived Si per sharet which is payable 
outof the Company's frst surplus revenues aa fast 
but the entire amount within 
three gears, being equivalent to more than 


22 Per Cent. per Annum; 
after which it participates equally with all ates 
stock in dividends. A tunnel in process of con- 


siruction, opens and develops thirteen of the 
Com many'* claims at a depth of muito 
feet from the surface, and ia intendeu to connect all 


the veins and deposits of mineral in one outiet. 
The Company have also recently purchased the 

‘Sir Charlies” and No. mines which 
are situated vear Alm rao, upon what ia b- 
lieved to be AS RIC il * MINERAL BELT AS ANY 
IN THAT STATE, and which are +bown by the re- 
ort of Richard Anderson, Mining Enwsineer, to 
fave PRODU CED ORE YIELDING 


$200.00 tothe Ton, 


BY MILL RUNS. Work prosressing by 
and day upon these mines with most sati#factor 

sul. Since Nov. lat, 11, the cl aracter of th the 
mineral! has wreatly improved, and it is believed the 
workmen are near the large v ins or deposits of 
valuable ore, since which time the stock has steadily 


Increased in value from $1 to}. 
$1.50 per Share, 


4, shares have been disposed of, ensuring the 
orous prosecution of the Company's euterprises, and 


A Limited Amount is now offered at 
$1.50 per Share 


until May Ist, 142, when it WILL ADVANCE TO 
$1.75 PER SHARE, with continued advances there 
afte ; as work prowresses and rich deposits of mineral 
are reached. The par value of this stock is TEN 
DOLLARS per share, but it is sold at this low firure 
to procure money for machinery, continue work, p ro- 
duce ore for market, and carr y out the companv's 
pire ones, THE PROF ITS TO BE DIV IDED A‘ {ONG 
‘HE STOCKHOLDERS: and it is believed that this 
stock will not only advance TO ITS FULL P. 
VALUE OF 810 PER SHARE and pay 
FREQUENT DIVIDENDS, 
but that the Company will become one of the larwest 
and richest mining corporations in the country. The 
company already has 15 mining claims, besides tun- 
nel grounds, the latter being iccated and surveyed 
3,000 feetin length and will extend upon each side 
of the tunnel! line 750 feet along the course of mineral 
veins as cut and discovered; the whole comprisin 
over 150 acres of rich mineral lands ne ar Alma, Par 
County, Colorado, + several of the best 
paying mines in the ral of ita officers 
ve hada PRACTIC AL wEXPERIE NCE in the min- 
in« districes of over TWENTY YEARS, and their 
abi ity and intewrity is vouched for by leading busi- 
hess men and bankers 
Read an extract from **‘ZION'S HERALD,” the 
le adinw Methodist paper of New Eugiand 
*lbhis Company has been fortunate in securing 
mining properties which give promise of great value. 
Men of means, intelligence, and influence, are in- 
terested in its manawement, ‘and wil! apply their time 
and enersies to the develepment of the mines. We 
have the etrongest assurance that the went'emen 
managing this Company are notsimply manufactur- 
stock tor the market, but are inaugurating a 
LEGITIMATE MINING BUSINESS. and mean 
that their stock Le be a GUOD INVESTMENT 
for the purchar 
* Attenti-n would not be called to this Company if 
we did not believe it was formed upon an HONEST 
AND PROPER BASIS, moving forward in a fair and 
lexitimate manner. ihe Company own over lj 
acres of mineral lands, which give promise of a 
profitab | e yield of precious metals when fully 
work 
‘*Taeir advertisement would not appear in our 
cotumne did we not believe that THE COMPANY I8 
GED BY HONORABLE MEN, and that they 
a HONORABLE WAY trying to the 
** The agent Hir ee 
ENJOYS THE OUNF IDENCE OF SUSIN 


Mining properly conducted, necessarily results in 
lar profits. Colorado's bullion product, prior to 
is = at 


OOO,O0O0, 


while for 1841, it was nearly 


BL23,000,000, 


h cents to the ‘ane to 
near ty ¢ 60 per cent. being divided among 
Stockholders as projits. 

Carefully compiled statistics show that 77 Mining 
Companies in the United States, representing 11, &, - 
561 Shares of Stock, 16 OF WHIOH ARE COLOKBADO 
COMPANIES, H 1AVE E PAID in DIVIDENDS to its 
STOCKHOLDEKS 


or ARS SHARE, demon- 
Mini: Securit AKE among the 
MOST BOFI TABLE INV TMENTS KNOWN. 

Now, all cannot directly engage in mining; but, 
by a purchase of Stock, every man, woman and ¢ hild 
can become interested in mining, and profit accord. 
ing to amount invested. 

n these days of LUW INTEREST pom are look- 
ing for a safe investmeyt for unemployed money 
that will ensure large returns, which this company 
alms to furni 

e guarantee of dividends and security men- 
tioned above is printed upon each certificate of 
Btoc 

“Parties should state in their orders the number of 
shares desired at §1 W per share. hey can remit 
ONE-THIRD the whole amount with order, and make 
balance pa Btock in 3 and Ww days in equal install- 


ceipt of each remittance. This will secure the Stock 


at $1.50 Per Share 


BEFORE THE NEXT ADVANCE IN PRICE 


Om May let, 1583, 


to $1.75 Per Share. 


OFFICERS: 
MARK HODGSON, Divine, CoLtornapo, Acting 
resident, Mechanical an: 1 Minine E neineer. 
HIKAM BL AISDF LL, See retary. 
a. RSON, DENVER, COLORADO, 


asur 

PROF J ADEN SMITH, Denver (State Geolo- 
wistof Colorado), Censuiting Enwinecer. 

PROF. HIRAM A. CUTTING, LusNennunen, Vr. 
(State Geologist of Vermont), Consulting Geolo- 

The best of references will be given on application. 
Make all communications and remittances to 
HIRAM BLAISDEEL, FiNancital AGENT. 


44 Congress Street, Boston, Mass 
ALWAYS MENTION THIS PAPER, 


AMERICAN 
FINANCE COMPANY, 


5 and 7 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK, 
434 LIBRARY STRER?, PHILADEI. 


PHIA, PORTLAND BLOCK, CHI. 
CAGO. 


Capital Stock, $1,000,000. 


— 


BOUND INVEST furniahed 
to ee ot and Private Ip 
APITAL FU RNISHEDOR PROC URED for Rall- 
road Companies having lines under construction, 
and ry? bonds purchased or newotia 
FIN CIAL NEGOTIATIONS coxnducted for 
Towns and Cities, for 
Companies and other C orporatior 
WILL CONDUCT THE FINANC IAL REORGAN.- 
IZATION of Railroad Companies and other Corpora- 
tions whose property isin the hands of Receivers or 


WILL BUY AND a INVESTMENT SEOU- 
RITIES on Com 
WILL BUY OR SELL DEFAULTED BONDS or 
convert them into interest payine investments. 
Circulars and other information furnished on ap- 
plication. 


JOHN C. SHORT, President. 


JOHN C. NEW, Vice-President. 
WM. P. WATSON, Secy. and Treas. 


THE W ESTEIEN 


Farm Mortgage Co. 


Lawrence, Kansas. 


FIRST MORTGAGE LOANS 


in the best localities tn the West negotiated for banka, 
colleges, estates and private individuals, Coupon Bonds. 
Interest ipal d on maturity at the 
Third N nal Hank ew Vork City. 
Funds experience. NO losses. 
Investors coTnpelled to take no land. No delays in pay- 
mentof interest. Only the very che icest loans accepted. 
Full information given to those secking and 
profitable investments, Seud for circular, ref- 
frences and documents. 


ta, M. PERKINS, Pres. L. H. PERKINS, Sec. 
T. WARNE, Vice Pres. C. W. GILLES? Treas 
N. F. HART, Auditor. 


FARM MORTGAGES, 


INTEREST CUARANTEED. 
$4,000,000 LOANED. NOT A DOLLAR LOST. 
Payments Prompt as Government Bends, 
At Nationa! Bank of Commerce in New York, 
These atatements confirmed by 212 testimonials by 
our Patrons daring eleven years’ business. Informa- 


tion, Forms and Testimonials furnished on applica- 


tion. J.B. WATKINS & © ~~ a 


Lawrence, Kan 
Henay Dickinson, NewYork Manager, 243 Broadway 


J. & W. SELIGMAN & CO,, 


BANEERS, 
84 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Issue Letters of Credit for Travelers, 
PAYABLE IN ANY PART OF THE WORLD. 


Draw Bills of Exchange make Telegraphic 


Manhattan Life 
INSURANCE COMPANY of NEW YORK 


Policies Incontestable. 
Nonforfeiting under New York Law, 


ESTABLISHED in 1850. 

SAFE. $2,113,000 surplus by N. Y. rule. 

RELIABLE. Over $10,300,000 safely invested, 

State Agents wanted in some of the best States, 
Local Agents wanted in every City and large Town, 
Apply direct to the Company. 


C. Y. WEMPLE, Vice-Pres’t. 
S. N. STEBBINS, Actuary. 


H, STOKES, Pres’t. 
J, L. HALSEY, Sec’y, 


PELLUCIDITE. 


A Superior Substitute for Varnish, for either in- 
side or outside work. It is apeciallly adapted for 
Front Doors, Sash, Floors, Hard Wood Finish, etc., 
or anywhere that a durable and handseme finish is 
wanted, for circular to 

SEELEY BROS. 


$2 Burling Slip, New York, 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


Vor. XXV,' No. 14, 


Farm and nd Garden 


One object of The Christian Union is to 


pelize all the industrial functions of life. 
HENRY WARD BEECHER. 


The intereats of agriculture deserve more atten- 
tion from the Government than they have yet re- 


ceived. The farms of the United States afford | 
homes and employment for more than one-half our | 


FERTILIZING PASTURES. 


Pastures are continually being taken from, 
and unless something is returned the time will 
soon come when they will become exhausted. 
Many pastures have been grazed for years, 
| the elements which make milk and flesh being 
continually removed,and no fertilizer applied 
| to make good the loss. As a result, the soil 
pws become impoverished, and the land pro- 
| duces not more than half the cattle-food that 

it did years ago. Something must be done to 
restore the lost fertility and bring them back 


people, and furnish much the largest part of our 


thieves in Connecticut, and I can lock up my | reading, and some place in which to keep his 
chickens. The brooder that I have been talking thoughts. A large library is a rather ungainly 
about is at my barn, and I cannot use that at this | ang awkward tool for a farmer to use in culti- 

season of the year; it is too cold weather. I have) vating his mind; he must do so much thresh- 


attached to this brooder an extra apartment which | 
is about six feet across each way, two feet high, tin | | p andwinnowing to separate the wheat from 
roofed, and incloséd with wire netting. At the bot- | he chaff. If there were only a convenient 


.tom of it Ihave about three inches of earth, and | hand-book of just the things a farmer wants 


it has a door where I can put in crass or weeds. The | to know! But there is! Mersrs. D. Apple- 
chickens, in pleasant weather, spend the greatest ton & Co. have published a ‘‘ Farmer's Annual 
part of the time in this apartment out of doors, Hand-book for 1882,” edited by Dre. Arms- 
where they get the full benefit of the sun. When | py and Jenkins; it contains some valuable sta- 
they are small I can put three hundred in it. Thave | tistics, a daily memorandum, ie convenient for 


driaking fountaiue where they can get water with-— carrying in the pocket, and costs only fifty 


exports. As the Government lights our coasts for 
the protection of mariners and the benefit of com- 
merce, 80 it should give to the tiller of the soti the | 
lights of practical science and experience. 


JAMES A. GARFIELD. 


PRIDE IN HIS PROFESSION. 


By E. ReExrorp. 


The merchant, the lawyer, the phy- 
sician and the minister must take pride 
in his profession if he would do good 
work in it. He must not hold it in con- 
tempt, if he would succeed in it. 

It should be the same with the farmer. 

But I am sorry to say that he does not 
always seem to take that pride in his 
chosen line of labor that \he would be 
warrantable in doing. He \s quite apt 
to undervalue himself, or hiskprofession 
rather. He has fallen into tke habit of 
thinking that the farmer is quite inferior 
in point of importance to the merchant 
or the lawyer. They make their mark 
in the community, while the farmer re- 
mains in comparative obscurity. He 
goes on in the even tenor of his way, 
from one year to another, and it would 
matter little to the world whether he 
worked or remained idle. It would be a 
matter of comment, and it would affect 
the interest of a large circle, if the mer- 
chant or the lawyer were to do nothing. 
So the farmer argues that they are of | 
more importance than he is. 

He is wrong. He unilerrates himself. 
The trouble with him is he has becn 
content to let others think forhim. They | 
have thought, and quite naturally they 
have put their own professions in the. 
front, and the farmer’s has been left so 
far in the rear that he has settled down | 
to the conviction that that is where it 
belongs. 

It is high time that the farmer began 
to think for himself. He is abundantly 
able to do so. He should get the idea 
out of his head that his profession is one 
of minor importance ; for it is not, and 
the more he thinks and acts for himself 
the more pride he will take in it. He 
will see that while it may not be as 
showy in its resu ts as some others are, 
it is really the fcundation-stone of na- 
tional prosperity. When he gets to 
thinking of it in that way he will begin 
to realize what injustice he has done 
himself in thinking for so long that he 
was really of but small importance in 
he world. 

The idea of the true importance of the 
profession is gruwing in the minds of 
armers of to-day. They are  begin- 
ning to think. They are making them- 
selves a literature of their own. They 
are starting to do now what the mer- 
chant, and the lawyer, the physician and 
the minister have been doing all along. 
They begin to realize that they must 
educate themselves to a higher standard 
if they would keep up with the spirit of 
progress which characterizes the age; 
and they can do that in only one way: by 
an exchange of ideas with each other, 
and a systematic, scientific thinking-out 
of the problem which the farm puts be- 
fore them. 

The idea of the insignificance of their 
profession has been the direct result of a 
lack of thought on their part. They 
have failed to perceive the real dignity 
of the position they occupy, because they 
have not tried to bring out the elements. 
of strength and beauty which are in it 
by combined efforts and a wide-spread 
general culture. The more they think, 
the more pride they will take in their 


profession. 


to their former productiveness. The applica- 
tion of ground bone has been found very 
effectual in increasing the fertility of pastures 
whee dairy cattle had been kept. The most 
important clement removed by milch cows is 
phosphate of lime. The ground bone rup- 
plies that element and to a large extent re- 
stores the fertility of the exhausted pasture. 
A field exhausted by the sale of bay wou!'d not 
be restored to productivene:s bv the applica- 
tion of ground bone. In such a case some- 
thing more than phosphate of lime has been 
removed and something more must be added. 
Such land will be best restored to fertility by 


tains all the elements removed in the hay. 
Ground bone is quite extensively used for in 
creasing the fertilty of pastures in Evgland, 
and should be more generally used in this 
country. 


CONCERNING PLOWING. 


Piowing, although apparently very 
simple process, yet in order to secure a good 
result must be properly performed. The soil 
must be ia @ proper condition as to moisture. 
If thesoil is too wet the process of plowing 
will compress its purticles together so that it 
will dry in hard lumps, impenetrable to the 
roots of plants, and in this condition 
throughout the seasou. in this wuy one- 
balf the soil may be left in bard lumps 
which are practically useless ani in the way 
of the growing crop. Consequently not half 
the yield will be realized wich otherwise 
‘might have been obtained. ‘The soil should 
‘be dry enough when plowed sv thut when the 

furrow is turned over it will tumble and 
fallto pieces. Then there will be no lumps 
formed, and when the harrow gues over it 
i. will be made fine aud meliow, suitable for 
a seed-béd. In ruch a eseed-bed the fine 
delicate roots of the youny plants will find no 
'd fliculty in penetrating in all directions, and 
‘the stores of plant-food contained therein 
| will be available for the growing crop. The 
objectin plowing is to lighten and pulver- 
ize the soil. The plow which will most 
thoroughly accomplish this object is the beat 
implement. All parts of the soil should be 
stirred so that the roots of plants will meet 
with no resistance in their search for food. 
Sometimes it is desirable to stir the subsoil 
also, 60 as to enable the roots of plants to ex- 
tend deeply. 


FROM THE MAIL. 
[The editor of this department will be giad to 
receive questions or suggestions for this column. 
Careful attention will be paid to ali inquiries. ) 


A LETTER FROM T. B. K. 
Farm and Garden Editor: 

I notice a request that T. B. R. of W—— should 
answer a number of questions in regard to poultry 
raising. From 37 to 50 per cent of all chickens 
hatched and taken care of by their natural mother 
die before they can take care of themselves. Storms, 
rate, cats, skunks and vermin kill a great many. 
Many chicks that are hatched are in a very weak» 
feeble condition when firat out of the shel!. A little 
care will save all that are worth saving. You cav 
get chickens hatched from six weeks to two months 
earlier by using the artificial mother ; this helps 
very much to get your chickens ready for laying 
early in the Fall, and in my judgment it is not half 
the trouble*to take care of them. They wil! gain as 
much in one day confined as they will in two run- 
/ning about the lots. My neighbors find no fault 
| with me in consequence of my fowls. I have raised 
| as Many as seven hundred in one season, al- 
rs own less than a quarter of an acre of 

land. One great fault that pe»ple talk about in 
| regard to the Brahma fow! is that they do not com- 
| mence laying anti] they are from six and a half to 
seven months old. Last year mine commenced to 
lay when they were four months and fifteen days 
old; the year before when they were four months 
five days. 

Do you ask me why I prefer the Brahma fowl ? 
ist. They are usually a very healthy fowl. 24. 
| They are a very nice table fowl. 34. They will 
_ prodace just as many eggs in cold weather as they 

will in warm if they are properly taken care 
of. 4th. They seem to appreciate kind treatment. 
5th. They are very fond of vegetables. 

The idea of keeping them on the second floor seems 
to be new to your correspondent, but the plan has 
many advantages. In the first place you can geta 
better circulation of air, and in the second place you 
get a greater benefit from the sun, We have chicken 


the application of barn manure, which con-, 


out their getting drewned ; they are never troubled ' 


by storms, All the brooders need earth at the bot- 
tom of them; a chicken put upon the floor without 
it will get lame and die when ten or twelve days old. 
The small brooder which I now have in use is about 
two feet square, and I have brought up fifty-one 
chickens in it until they were three weeks old. The 
weather being warm I then took them to the barn. 
This brooder I keep in the kitchen this cold weather; 
Mrs. R —— is fond of canary birds, and thinks the 
chicks a good substitute; they let ber know at 
once when they want to be brooded. 

Your correspondent asks the price of the brooder ; 
say to him from me if he will come to Wethersfield 
and learn how to take care of chicks in one of the 
brooders, the price shal! be made satisfactory. I 
nave a number of different kinda. I shall inclose 
in this a drawing of one. Yours truly, 


{We forwarded the inquiry of our corres- 
pondent who wanted to know how the Aquli- 
legia Chrysantha referred to in Rose Terry 
Cooke’s article (‘‘A Word in Season") may be 
cultivated, to Mrs. Cooke, and received from 
her the following reply 


Editer Christian Union: 
Dear Sim: As 4 the Aguilegia Chrysantha, ! 
planted it in the house in a box of sifted earth from 
the garden, laying a paper on the earth and keeping 
it eprinkled dally till he seeds started. It is just as 
well, however, to sow the seed out-doors in spring 
and traneplant it if it comes up too thickly. It 
blooms the second year, is perennial and perfectly 
hardy. R. 


SUGGESTIONS. 


Ha! Ha! He! He! 
The problem how to protect sheep against 
the ravages of blood-thirsty dogs is not a 
very funny one; it causes the farmer much 
anguish and vexation of -pirit. But here 
is a solution of it, suggested by a West- 
ern paper, which is novel, to say the least, 
and which caused the laugh we just indulged 
in: 

The question of how to protect sheep from the 
caresses of destructive dogs, which has so long 
agitated the agricultural mind, seems to have been 
happily settled by the farmers of Hunterdon and 
somerset counties, New Jersey. Some time since 
they tried the experiment of mixingin afew goate 
with their sheep, and after the goats and sheep 
had affiliated for a few days they procured some 
dogs—reguiar sheep-killere—and started them for 
the folds. The dogs, regarding the affair as a sort 
of picnic, went for wool and came back shorn of 
their conceit. They eeemed to run against goats 
in the most unexpected pisces, and were etruck by 
the singular nature of the thing and almost drove 
into the ground by the force of the remarks made 
by the goate with their heads, in the heat of the 
debate. Mutton, which the dogs had always re- 
garded asa delicacy, suddenly palied upon the 
taste and they felt cloyed. No doabt the goat, 
with customary politeness, asked their guests to 
pass their plates and have some of the mutton, 
but the dogs did not care for mutton. They came 
out of the field limping on three legs, and no words 
of encouragement from the tarmer could induce 
them to go back. 

DBAFENBAUGH's Ipga.—Mr. Beecher, in 
his book on * Fruits, Flowers and Furming,” 
tells a good story of an old German farmer 
out in Indiana who was always successful. 
A neighbor bad great trouble in raising good 
corn on his land; the soil was very wet, and 
water persisted in gathering in the furrows. 
One day he saw his German friend plowing, 
and the following conversation ensued : 

‘* Deafenbaugh, how is it that you always 
have good corn when no one else gets balf a 
crop ?” 

** Well,”’ said he, ‘* when ut is wet I plow tillit 
is dry, and when it is dry I plow till t is wet." | BU 

Mr. Beecher in commenting on the story 
says: ‘‘Now, the principle is good. Our 
Dutch friend would not, we suppose, plow a 
stiff clay in a wet condition, unless, possibly, 
to strike a channel through the middle between 
the rows. But the gist of the story lies in 
this—constant cultivation. Stir, stir, the 


ground.” 
To all of which we say Amen. 


Better Ger It!—The thinking, reading 
farmer—and what The Christian Union wants 
is to have every farmer join that classe—needs 


to have some source from which to get his| 


cents. Our readers wil! flad it most useful. 


Crean Out Your CELLARs.—A young 
farmer in the ‘‘ Boston Journal” gives this 
bit of sensible advice to housekeepers on the 
farm : 

“Take one day down cellar to throw out and 
carry away al! dirt, rotten wood, decaying vegetables 
and other accumulations that have gathered there ; 
brush down cobwebs, and with a bucket of lime 
give the walls and ceiling a good coating of white- 
wash. No matter if you don’t underrtand the basl- 
ness; no mattcrif you have not gota whitewash 
brush; take an old broom thatthe good wife has 
worn out and epread it on thick and strong. It 
will sweeten up the air ip the cfllar, the parlor and 
the bed chambers, (if your cellar is like the ordinary 
farm-house cellars), and it may save your family 
from the affliction of fevers, diphtheria and doctors. 
While the lime 1s about, you might as well give the 
inside of the hen-house a coat of it. It will bea 
good thing for the fow! if you do.” 


THE HORSFORD ALMANAC AND COOKE 
BOOK 

Sent free. Rumford Chemical Works, Provi- 

dence, R. 1. 


FLOWERS, SEEDS, ETC. 
ROCHESTER 


con MERCTAL 


‘Trees, Shrubs, V ines, hoeer, etc ew 
LisT, with prices per 12, 100, 1 
Bend aN for deecri FRUIT and 
{ilustrated ORNAMENTAL, catalorues, 6 centa. 
oar attertion and rehable stock. 


NEW CRAPES, $1.00 each. 


On receipt of price, we ter the new 


Lady Washington, Advance. 
Duchess, Imperial, 
Prentias, Don Juan 
Moeoore’s Early. 


All the Standard Fruit Trees and Vines. Catalogues 
10 cents. 


MERRELL & COLEMAN, Geneva, N.. Y. 


Kissena 


Nurseries. 
PARSONS & SONS CO, 


(LIMITED), 
FLUSHING, N.Y. (Near New York City.) 
Catalowue free. 


THE AMERICAN ACRI- 
CULTURIST. 
English or German. 
Vol. 41. 
Price, Post-paid, per Year, $1.50. 


751 Broadway, New York City. 
(Opposite Astor Place.) 


MALL FRUITS 


ARNATIONS 
Roses and PANSIES 


gene gives full instructions for 


ere Plants at 


THE DINGEE & CONARD co's 
EAUTLFUL 


Siduses 


y posto 


for 9 for tion gor Gh for :75 
bio: i for Our NE com plete 
f On ARD 


Treatise on the Rose, ree toail 


‘Homes wender. 


ins 


| 
stamp for catalogue. E.P.ROE. Hudson. N.Y 
Those answering an Advertisement wilt 
confer a favor upon the Advertiser and 
Publisher by stating that they saw tht 
Advertisement in the Christian Union 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


THE QUEEN'S HOUSEHOLD. 


The Throne and ali that pertains to it is 
always a subject of interest to British peo- 
ple, not only from the historical associations 
attaching thereto but from the deserved 
popularity of its present occupant, our gra- 
cious sovereign the Queen. We do not at 
this time propose to make any reference to 
the higher institutions which are grouped 
around the Throne, and which combine in its 
support; but to lay before our readers what 
we are sure will interest them; namely, u 
brief sketch of the Queen's Househo!d—the 
first Household in the land—and the duties of 
jts various members. 

The number of officers and attendants of all 
kinds who form the Queen's Court Ile not far 
short of a thousand, many of whom hold 
hereditary posts, and nearly all of whom re- 
ceive liberal, and it may be thought in some 
cases extravagant, salaries. The principal 
officer is the Lord Steward, who has abso- 
lute control over the entire.Household, and 
whose slightest command must be instantly 
obeyed by every officer and servant belonging 
to the court, excepting those of the Queen's 
chamber, stable and chapel. He has author- 
ity to hold courts for administering justice and 
eettling disputes among the domestic servants 
of the Queen. This part of his duties is, 
however, rarely performed; and although 
he possesses very extensive patronage in the 
appointments of subordinate officials, etc., 
the more active duties of his position are left 
to the Master of the Household, aa officer 
who constantly resides within the precincts 
of the palace. The Lord Steward appears at 
court on all State cocasions; and the salary 
he receives is two thousand pounds per 
annum. The office is a political onc, and is 
in the gift of the ministry of the day. 

Next in rank to the Lord Steward is the 
Lord Treasurer, who has no particular duties 
to perform, but is supposed to act as deputy 
to the Lord Steward (in bis absence) at all 
State ceremonies ; and for this service he re- 
ceives the respectable salary of nine hundred 
and four pounds per annum. The Comp- 
troller of the Household is another office of a 
similar nature, with nominal duties and a 
similar salary. 

The Master of the Houschold is an impor- 
tant officer, if we may jadge by the amount of 
his salary, which is eleven hundred and fifty- 
eight pounds per annum. He, as the real 
deputy to the Lord Steward, has full control 
over Ller Majesty's domestic establishment, 
and has, moreover, a large staff of officers to 
assist him. In addition to his-own Secretary, 
who has three hundred a year, there are at- 
tached to the Board of Green Cloth—which 
consists of the Lord Steward, the Treasurer, 
Comptroller, and the Master, and has the 
power of adjudicating upon all offenses com- 
mitted within certain limits of the palace— 
another Secretary, with three hundred a 
year; three clerks with good salaries, who 
keep all the accounts of the department; a 
Secretary to the Garden accounts, a Pay- 
Master of the Household, an Office-keeper, 
three Messengers, and a *‘ necessary woman.” 
The Master has also the privilege of dining at 
the Queen's table. 

Next in order comes the Clerk of the 
Kitchen, with asalary of seven hundred a 
year and bis board; and to ald him ia his 
work he hae four clerks, who keep all the ac- 
counts, check weights and measures, and 
iséue Orders to the trades-people; he has also 
& messenger, and a ‘necessary woman.” 
Beside these officials of Her Majesty's Kitchen, 
there is the chef, with a salary of seven 
hundred a year; and four master-cooks, at 
about three hundred and fifty pounds per 
annum each—who have the privilege of tak- 
iug four apprentices, at premiums of from 
one hundred and fifty to two hundred pounds 
each—two yeowen of the kitchen, two assist- 
ant-cooks, two roasting-cooks, four scourers, 
three kitchen-maids, 


And in the Confectionery depart- 
ment there are a first and second yeomas, 
with salaries of three hundred and two hun- 
dred and fifty pounds respectively; an ap- 
Prentice, three female assistants, and an 
errand-man; and in addition to these there 
are & pastry-cook and two female assistants, 
& baker and his assistant, and three coffee- 
room women. The Ewer department, which 
has charge of all the linen, consists of a yeo- 
man and two female assistrnts only. 

Among all this army of officials, we must 
not forget to mention the Poet Laureate, who 
is an Officer of the Queen's Household, 
although he receives but one hundred pounds 
per annum for hisservices, or only a seventh 
part of the sum allotted to the chief cook.— 
Chambers’s Journal. 


Connecticut Mutual 
Life Insurance 


Company, 


OF HARTFORD, CONN., * 


recognizing the possible continuance 
and future effect of the causes pro- 
ducing the recent great changes in 
the rate of interest on the best se- 
curities; and the necessity of basing 
all life insurance calculations upon 
arate certain to be earned during 
the possible continuance of policies 
hereafter to be written, a period of 
more than two generations, because 
of the impossibility of changing 
their bases in the future as to busi- 
ness then existing should the as- 
sumed rate of interest fail to be 
realized ; and that in a business de- 
pendent on future contingencies 
nothing is certainly safe that is not 
certainly more than apparently safe; 
in order to provide absolute safety 
in the bases of its business and to 
have the largest liberty in the future 
selection of investments, wz#// com- 
pute the net premiums and reserves 
upon future policies on the assumption 
of earning 3 per cent. interest on the 
best long investments, instead of 
¢ per cent., which is now and will re- 
main the basis of business now ex- 
isting. 

As a further basis it assumes the 
rate of mortality shown by the Amer- 
ican Experience Table, the entire 
safety of which, as an assumption 
for the future, has been fully proved. 

Its contracts will thus be more se- 
curely based than any now written ; 
and so long as the actual rate of in- 
terest remains above the assumed 
rate, the larger reserves invested will 
give the larger returns of surplus in- 
terest. 

The new premiums charged for 
policies,“while providing a larger re- 
serve for future safety, will give the 
advantage of the company’s unrival- 
led economy in management ; being 
on annual premium life policies on 
the average something less than those 
heretofore charged. 

Its new policies will contain some 
most important 


NEW FEATURES: 


While most men never get beyond 
the need for insurance, nearly all 
look forward to a time when others 
will be no longer dependent upon 
them and when they may wish to 
have all the remaining surplus from 
past labors available for personal 
use. Hence they take endowment 
policies for such periods as they 
think will cover the need of insu» 
ance, and payable to themselves af- 
terwards; to which there are two 
essential ,objections: rst, That in 
point of fact they usually need the 
insurance after the term of the policy 
has expired, but have then become 


uninsurable, or can only get new in- 
surance at a much higher premium 
because of advanced age ;” 2d, That 
the premiums for endowments are so 
much higher than for life policies 
that men cannot usually afford by 
this means to carry as much insur- 
ance as their families need. 

In order to give a method by which 
one can carry the largest possible 
amount to protect his family just as 
long as they may need it and yet 
make the payments, less the cost of 
insurance had, available at once 
shuld the need of insurance cease, 
we offer the following : ° 

The Whole Life Policy at the or- 
dinary annual premium, or with a 
limited number of premiums; all 
surplus credited upon the policy 
may be left with the company to ac- 
cumulate at such rate of interest as 
may be determined by the Directors, 
to be paid with the policy, at its 
maturity, to the person entitled 
thereto. 

At the end of each period of 10. 
15, 20, 25, 30, 35, etc., years from 
the issue of such policy, the parties 
in interest may surrender the same 
for a cash value as therein agreed, 
together with the amount of the 
surplus previously eredited and so 
accumulated. 


Or paid-up insurance may thert% 


be taken for such amount as the 
cash value and surplus previously 
credited will buy as a single pre- 
mium., 

Should the policy lapse at any 
intervening year of the above peri- 
ods, and after three premiums have 
been paid, paid-up insurance will be 
given, on surrender of the policy ac- 
cording to its terms, for such amount 
as the reserve and surplus previously 
eredited, less a small surrender 
charge, will buy as a single premium. 

Each policy will have attached a 
table of cash values growing out of 
the reserve, and the accumulation of 
surplus will be stated each year. 

The accumulated surplus may be 
used in case of necessity to pay cur- 
rent premiums. 

This gives the greatest amount of 
insurance the premiums can buy 
while insurance is needed, and also 
gives their entire effect as an endow- 
ment if insurance becomes unneces- 
sary. The longer the policy runs 
the greater its value, both as an in- 
surance and an endowment, and /Ae 
higher reserve required by the assamp- 
tion of 3 per cent. interest makes the 
policy just so much more valuable as 
an endowment. i 

We believe it, as we intend it to 
be, the safest, most valuable, and 
most liberal contract ever written. 


JACOB L. GREENE, President. 


Joun M. Taytor, Secresary. 
W. G. AsBot, Ass’t Secretary. 
D. H. WELLS, Actuary. 


f- 


PHILIP S. MILLER, 
General Agent, 


1 WaLL Street, Cor. BRoapway, 


NEW YORK CITY, 


COMMERCIAL 


MNURSERIES | 


(every variety 0 
Address, 


) Re oa for our Catalogue: 
w. LITTLE. Rechester, N.Y.’ 


E. A. REEVES’S 
OLD ESTABLISHED 
Seed Store, 

N.Y. 


DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE for 
1882, fully Ulustrated, sent Free te 
all applicants. 


68 Cortland St., 


(Mention this paper. 


‘BEST WHEAT 


we GRAZING LANDS on 
oe NOrthern Pacific R. R. 


MINNESOTA, DAKOTA, 
ano MONTANA. 


BIG CROP AGAIN IN 188! 


Low Prices; LONO Tame: REGATE FOR IMPROVE- 
MENT ; REDUCED FARE ANO FREIGHT TO SETTLERS. 
FOR FULL INFORMATION, ADORESS 


R. M. NEWPORT, Gen. Land Aor. 


THRESHERS' 
cat 
THE AULTMAN TAYLORC 


BLISS'S AMERICAN WONDER PEA. 


Extra Farly, Very Dwarf (8 to 10 inches), Re- 
quires no Bushing, E xquisite blavor. 


Rev. Henry Ward Beecher say * Your peas are wonderful ; 
none others so good. Another year, 1 do not mean to plant 
Others, carly or late.’ 

Circular giving fa \l description mailed to applicants. 

CAUTION As there is an inferior Pea in the market 


caliet t A Wi he sure and gct the genuine 
“BLISS'S AMERICAN WONDER.” 

ne-third pint pac kage, 20 cents; pint, ss centsg] 
by mail, po: 


_ HANDBOOK” FLOWER SEED PLami 
RGAR pt’ SMALL FRUITS 


Per 


3300 REATTIFUL ILLUSTRATIONS, 
With a richly colored plate of a Growp of Pansies, and a descrif 
tive ice-list of 2m varieties of FLOWER and VEGETABLE 
Bulbs, Plants, ¢tc., with usefuli nformation upon their cult- 
ure. pages. Mailed to all enclosing 6 cents to pay postage. 


B. K. BLISS & SONS, 34 Barclay St. New-York. 


IANO 


Excels all other Pianos of American manu- 
facture in its various patented improvements. 
The new designs in CHICKERING GRANDS, 
assuring larger results in power and purity, 
length and sweetness of tone, leave noth- 
ing to be desired. The Chickering SQUARE 
PIANOS in all the usual styles are unrivaled 
The new CHICKERING UPRIGHT has the 
justly celebrated patented metallic action, 
which forever prevents the possibility of at- 
mospheric interference with the aciion of the 
instrument, and adapts it for use in any 
climate. 
Send for Circular and Price List. 


CHICKERING & SONS, 


Wearerooms, 
130 Fifth Ave., | 156 Tremont-st., Bosicn, 


Or Pianos $125 up. 
F- Beatrr, Waah 


Those anstcering on tdrertisement will 
confer a faror upon the Advertiser end 
Publisher by stating that they saw the 


Advertisement in the Christian Union, . 


THE | " 
POS Q 
| | 
‘ 
i} 
43 
Mernon Tus Sr. Pauc, Minn. 
WONDER 
| 
| > 
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‘ Green Office ™ men, and two steam-appara- | 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


Vor. XXV., No. 14, 


“‘Bublisher’s Department 


New YORE, 6, 1882. 


Bostox Orrice: W. Macdonald & Co., 21 Brom- 
fle:G atreet. 

Orricze: Room 99, Ashland Block. 

PHILADELPHIA Orricz: 66 North Fourth street. 


Editorial Department.—Letters for this de- 
partment and manuscripts offered for publication 
sheuld be addressed ** Editors Christian Union, 22 
Washington Square, New York.” Unaccepted arti- 
cles will be returned if, at the time they are sent, 
this is requested and enough postaye stamps are in- 
closed. The editors will not be responsible for the 
preservation of manuscripts not accompanied by 
stamps. 

Business and 
advertisements should be sent to “ The Christian 
Union, New York City.” Subscriptions, $3 per 
anoum. Clergymen, $2 50, postaye prepaid. Special 
cash commissions to Poetmasters and others who 
act as avents. Advertising rates and estimates ecnt 
on application. Libera! discounts on large adver- 
tisements and on frequent in-ertions. Remit by 
draft, money order, or registercd letter. Currency 
sent unregistered is at the rick of the sende-. 
Specimen copies sent on receipt of three cent 
stamp. { 


SEND name and address to Cragin & Uo., 
Philadelphia, Pa., for cook-book free. 


“Growth is bet'er than permanence, and per- 
manent growth is better than all.” 


**How po You ManaGe,” said a lady to 
her friend,” to appear so happy all the time ?” 
always have Parker's Ginger Tonic handy,” 
was the reply, ‘‘and thus keep ms$elf and 
family in good health. When I am well I al- 
ways feel good-natured.”” See other column. 

“ Poverty is uncomfortable, as I can testify ; but 
nine times out of ten the best thing that can hagipen 
toa young man iste be tossed overboard aud com- 
pelled to sink or awim for himself. In ail my 
acquaintance I never knew a man to be drowned whe 
was worth the saving.” 


THE New SysTem er om 
who bas a farm or ga eee = — 


with good profit. of 
ticulare free, Address Mrs E. Cou 
West Gorham, x 


“ Luck isan ignis fatuus. You may follow it to 


ruin, but never to success .” 


DEAF PEOPLE can have thcir hearing en- 
tirely restored by the use of Peck's Patent Im- 
proved Ear Drums. UDescriptive book and 
testimonials free. Peck & Co., 853 Broadway, 
New York. 

The men who best in public are those 
who take the risk of standing by their own convic- 
tions.” 


To PrRomMOTE Vicorovs GrowTn of the 
bair, use Parker's Hair Baleam. It restores 
the youthful color to gray hair, removes 
dandruff, and cures itchiog of the eca'p. 


HE SPRING TERM AT WHEATON 

SEMINARY commences on Wednesday, 
April 12th. Thorough instruction, the best of home 
influences. Address Miss A. E. Stanton, Principal, 
Norton, Mass. 


IN THE WORLD: 


REVERSE END 


‘ASK DURSTOREREEPER FOR 


WASTE SEWING 30c. per oz. 

w ASTE EMBKUIDEKY K. 40c: per 

hiet, giving Ruleéand | —y 

Blocking, Mone rees, 
Boota, &o,, will be sent to 

ary address on of Six Cents. stam pe 

received as money. 


THE BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG CO., 
469 Breadway, 
238 Market Street, Phila. 


( Arite for Price form mention this publi- 


An Age in - All Other Inventioous. 


AUTOMATIC 


OR ‘‘NO TENSION” SEWING MACHINE, 


Embodies Ne New and Meth- 
Wine m anism 
Runs with one-third the Power of the lightest 
running machine of other makes. 

means of our Automatic Device, Numerical Stitch 

ndicator, etc., makes from a sinele ®)ool a seam 
stronger and more beautifal than by 

any combipation of two t 

Ladies careful of Health and a reriat 

the Best will now have ne other. —- 


Ada for Hand or Treedie 
Write for our New Iilu«trated Price Lisi, Form 
yb ,and full of interest to all owning or using 


| Stock, City, Bank 
secured 


OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


Mutual Insurance Company 


New Yoru, January 2th, 1892, 
The Truetees,in Conformity to the Charter of the 
Company, submit the following Statement of its 
afatre on the 81st December, 188} : 
Premiums on Marine Risks 


1881, to 8lst December, 
00 600 006 039,487 10 
Premiums on Poucies not marked on 

ist January, 1881 ...... eee 1,587,634 47 


Total Marine Premiums.............$5,697,081 57 
Premiums marked off from ist Jan- 

uary, 1881, to Blet 1881. . $4,110,176 72 
Losses paid during the 

same pe $1,775,883 80 
Returns of 


miums and 
Expenses. . .$924,227 02 


The Company has the following Assets; viz. : 
United States and State of New York 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certifi- 
cates of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, 
or their legal representatives, on aad after Tuesday, 
the Seventh of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1877 
will be redeemed and paid tothe holders thereof, or 
their legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, 
the Seventh of February next, from which date all 
interest thereon will cease. The certificates to be 
produced at the time of payment, and cancelled. 

A dividend of Forty per cent is declared on the 
net earned premiums of the Company, for the 
year ending Sist December, 1881, for which cer- 
tifleates will be issued on and after Tuesday, the 


Second of May next. 
By order of the Board. 
J. CHAPMAN, Seo’ y. 

RUSTEES: 3 
ORACE GRAY 
EDMUND W. OORLIES, 
W. H. H. MOORE, JOHN QT 
LEWIS CURTIS ADOLPH LEMOYNE. 
CHAS. H. RUSSELL, ROBT. B. MINTU 
JAMES LOW CHAS. H. MARSH 
DAVID LaNk, GEORGE W. 
GORDON W.B EDWIN D. MORGAN 
WILTTAM E DODGE, BRYCE. 

YAL P WILLIAM H. FOGG 
THOS. F. YOUNGS, THOS. B CODDINGTON, 
1. A. HAND ORACE K. THURBER, 
CHAS. P. BORDETT. 
J. DP. JONES 


Security from Loss by Burglary, Rebbery, 
Fire or Accident. 


THE FIDELITY 
Insurance, Trust and Safe Deposit Co., 


OF PHILADELPHIA, 


IN THEIR 
New Marble Fire-Proof Buliding, 


327-331 Chestnut Street. 
CHARTER PERPETUAL. 
The Compan SAFES INSIDE THEIR 

ae VAULTS, at prices varyi 
from $15 to$ size. An extre or 
tions also, es in 
upper vault Ser r 
vaults provided 


VAULT DOORS GUARDED BY THE YALE 
-LOCK. 


SECURITIES AND VALUABLES of de- 
BON D8 and STOCKS TE 


ING, BPECIAL GUARANTED. at 


DEPOSITS OF MONEY RECEIVED ON INTER- 
INOOME ©0O and remitted 

LLEOTED for moder- 

THF Company act as ADMINIS8- 

GUARDI 8, and RECEIVE AND 

ECUTE U of every from 
individuals. 


TRUST FUNDS AND TS are 
apart from "the Com: 


WiLL RROETPTED FOR end hort with 


out charge, 
STEPHEN, A. CAUDWELI5 Pre th 
ROBERT Arte N and Secretary. 
George by Steel, 
Heals A. Griscom. 
HENRY ¢ c. _HANCHETT, 
THE PIANO-EORTE, 


Established 1856. One Price Only. 
J. LEACH, 
STATIONER, PRINTER, 


AND BLANK-BOOK MANUFACTURER, 
86 Nassau Street. 
Letter, Note, Foolscap, Bill and Legal Cap. 
ALL SIZES OF CASH BOXES. 

Standard, American pan ond aes Back Diaries on 
All kinds or Esterbrook'’s, Gillott’s, Perry's, Spencerian 
and Washington Medallion Stee! Pens. 


FAICON FEIN 


Bend 10 cents for one dozen Pens and Price List. 


LEACH’S FALCON and LAW PENS 


Metropolitan Telephone No. Nassau 7A 


COOLEY CREAMERS. 
Greatly IMPROVED. 


TEN SIZESeach. Durable and 
lifting the cana. 


the 
KDALs 
VERMONT FARM MACHINE CO., Bellows Falls, Vt. 


1839. 


HARDENBERGH & C0. 


Medals tor 8U- 
urns, Butter 


SUCCESSeERS TO 


STEWART & CO. 


174 Fulton sSt., 


New and Stock of Choice and 
Offer a an Large Oarefully 


OF ALL GRADES. 
Axminster, Moquettes, Wiltons 
Velvets, Brussels, Tapestry, 
Ingrains, Three-Piys. 
Lignums, Linoleums, Oil-Cloths, Mattings, etc. 
ALao, 


LACE OURTAINS, LAMBREQUINS, OOBRNICES 
SHADES, 


ALL AT LOWEST PRICES. 


Turkish, Russian & Electric 


BATHS. 
34 Clinton Brooklyn, W. 


These baths are the greatest of |nxaries, the best 
preservatives of health, and a cure for colds, 
catarrh, rheumatism, neuralgia, dyspepsia, paraly- 
sis, malarial, and nervous diseases, sleeplessness 
and kindred affections. They purify the blood, 
equalize the circulation, strengthen the muscies 
and beaatify the complexion. 

OPEN DAY AND EVENING FOR 
LADIES AND CENTLEMEN. 


COLUMBIA BICYCLE 


WHAT EVERY BOY WANTS 
AND 
WHAT EVERY ave OUGHT TO 


Send 3c. stamp for catalogue 
and price-list. 
The POPE m’F'c Co. 
610 Washington Street, 
Boston, Mase. 


=! 


HARDENBERCH & CO./| 


America Ahead! 


TSST 


All the Honors. 


FOR SALE BY ALL LEADING DEALERS. 
ASK FOR IT! BUY IT!! IT!! 


The American Popular Dictionary, $1.00 


LISH AN. 

~ with ite tree 
eaning, Gerivation, 
epeliing and 
ciation and vast 
amount of abectutely 


pecessary information 


Library o 


ence. 


uler 

costs only wo th 

ten times the mone 
Atlas, 


havo never seen itsequal either tn price. finish or con- 
tents.” dvoe and library 
of reference '—Lesiie’s Tilus. Ne ne copy of 
the American Popular Dictionary the greet. 
@st and ~ book ores ublished, het paidtoany a 
on receipt of $f ti oo lon guaranteed. Two 
copies postp d Oras 
only. an 


This offer is 
good for 60 days on again. Six 
copies for Five ollars. Get five of ds to 
send with you and you ee vt own boo 

World Man Nassau St. ‘New York. 
— will jind this 
wonderful book the chea 
est published. 
information contains is worth 
many times the amount asked 
for tt, and tt should ae the 
possession of every 1th 
this book in the 
many other much more 


ce. 


‘Musical “Cabinets, Pipe 
Organs, Reed Organs and Pianos. 
Prices $8 to $30. 

Large Instruments, $60 to $2,500 


The most w erfui musio- producing instruments 
in the world. - (~ e ‘thing. Anyone can pay 
know edge required. Send for 

reu 


MECHANICAL ORGUINETTE 


831 Breadway,. between 12th and 13th 
Streets, New York. 
S@ Beware of imitations, and buy none but those 
bearing our oame. 
GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
a BAHKER’S 


Vanilla Chocolate, 


9 Like all our chocolates, is pre- 
pared with the greatest care, and 
consists of a superior quality of 
cocoa and sugar, flavored with 
pure vanilla bean. Served as & 
drink or eaten dry as confec- 
tionery, it is a delicious article, 
and is highly recommended by 


esate, ve 
KEYSTONE WRINGERS aT. LOWEST WHOLES 


u 
tha be 
Territory. ur agente oyer 


Bree. Reter to editor of this popes, Address F .F. ADAMS & CQ., Eric, Pa, 


STON 
oak 300,000 IN ACTUAL USE. 
And all giving satisfaction. 


AGENTS WANTED. 


ILE PRICES. 


} ORD 
8 
JE 
P00’ 
ME 
| 
ihe 
neyclopaedia, as 
A aperbly in 
In daily use in 16,000 tacto- FAING EVERY WORD 1% 
1,729,500 00 ine CLRANLINESS, PURITY 
Real Estate Claims dee the Com- 
pany, eatimated 491,145 18 amouxr oF CREAM, HAVE 
AF Cash in Ba Made in FOUR STYLA&ASB, 
cosets $9.00, and the 
| 
| 
/ 
174. Ty 
|| 
aq eee with, and ignorance of his 
ai etc., is inexcusable in any man. 
i | price, 87. post-paid. 
| CARPETS, ETC., THE ORGUINETTE. 
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LOSS OF COAL BY SHIPWRECK. 

Off the coast of England, Scotland, and 
Ireland last year, eight hundred and twenty 
six ships were actually lost, British-owned 
yessels forming three parts of this total. As 
in former years, @ great many losses were 
due to collision between vessels, one hundred 
ships being sunk in this manner. Produce of 
all kind, being the various cargoes destroyed 
or swallowed up by the sea, amounted to 
nearly one million tons; and although it may 
seem incredible, we are told that no less than 
one bundred and thirty-two thousand four 
hundred and fifty-nine tons of coals were lost. 
This article of commerce being mostly 
obtained from Great Britain, and carried In 
British ‘‘ bottoms,” is an important item tio 
the year’s losses; and the utter destruction 
of such a necessary article bears a sensible 
relation to the supply and demand, and con- 
sequently was sufficient to affect the market 
value of the mineral. During the past five 
years no fewer than five hundred and sixty 
four thousand four hundred fifty-nine tons of 
coals have been lost at sea by the destruction 
of the vessels in which they were being car- 
ried. And yet this is only one item of the 
great general loss occasioned by such dis- 
asters. 


THE EFFICACY OF VACCINATION. 


Those persons who denounce vaccination 
iu the human subject may have their doubts 
removed by studying the paper on the Protec- 
tive Effect of Vaccination, read by Dr. Henry 
Tompkins the other day at Owen's College, 
Manchester. He showed that the most strik- 
ing evidence of the efficacy of vaccination 
came from the smallpox hospitals themselves. 
During forty years’ experience at Highgate 
no nurse or servant who bad been re-vacci- 
nated was ever attacked. The students who 
attended the Hospital for Clinical Instruction 
were favored with alike immunity from the 
disease. This last circumstance gave Dr. 
Tompkins the opportunity of com)ating ap 
argument often put ferward by the opponents 
of vaccination — namely, that nurses and 
others attached to smallpox hospitals become 
inured to the disease by constant exposure to 
infection; therefore they are safe. The stu- 
dents referred to only attended the hospital 


for a few hours once a week, and yet not one 
of them was attacked. The doctor, in con- 
clusion, defied anti-vaccinators to produce 
any half-dozen unprotected persons who could 
go through the same ordeal unharmed. Might 
not some of the anti-vaccinators therselves 
be induced to undergo the experlment ? 


WHITE AND DECORATED 
French China & English Porcelain at Low Prices 


White French Chisa Dinner 149 ps. ..830 00 
ine White French China Tea Seta, 44 pieces. . 
Richly ud-band French China Tea Seta. 44 pe. 8 
Frenck Coina Sets, “ape. 12 
ll pieces, ite 82 
White Porcelain Dinner Bets, ‘100 ps. Mew 
Slver-plated Dinner Kuives, per doz. 3 

ALSO ALL HUUSEFUKNISHING GCODS. 
Illustrated Catalogue and Price-List mailed free on 
application. Estimates furnished. 


C. L. Hadley, Cooper Institute, N. Y. City. 


Orders boxed and on Oar or Steamer free of charge. 
Bent C. D. Money Order. 


"The p ar of pictures x 
the subscribers of res 1 x 14, fon or, 
The and the Nap.” postpai 


to 
TLE t RUN NRW AY 4x2. 25ec. 
Advertising ards, New Designs, Comi 
pete y,” ete., 35 Oards sent on receipt o 


WESTBEROOK’S, 


208 Bowery, New York. 


CHURCH EQUIPMENT. 


EXU FRCEA 
US 


Lint co. 
ork and 


LIGHT, 


FRINK’S Patent R Patent 


ies, Theatres, ts, ete. New and eles 
gantdesigns, Bend size of room. Get 


PRIN KS | Peart N. 
The Genuime 
MEN EELY BELL FOUNDERY 


Laas. War. 
co., “West trey, 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for KA 
Schools, Fire Alarms, Farms, ete. LY 
w ARRANTED. C atalogue sent Pree, 


VANDUZEN TIFT, Cincienati, O 


prices. 


DESIGNED AND MANUFACTURED BY 


FR. BECK & CO., 


Corner Seventh Avenue and Twenty-ninth Street, 
NEW YORE. 


IN OUR NEW PATTERNS for the coming 
season will be found a reproduction of the most 
choice and expensive fa 
sign and manufacture, 
quaint old Dutch and Venetian leathers, antique 
metals and velvets, and the 
so much used in former times. 
decided novelty in the genuine velvets, which can 
be hung like wall paper, and which, in softness of 
tone and delicacy of shading, richly deoorated 
with antique designs stam 
their surface, cannot be excelled. 


Our unusual facilities for producing these richer 
fabrics have also been turned to good account in 
the cheaper varieties of paper-hangings made by 
us, which represent, to an astonishing degree, the 
same beauty of design and coloring, thus placing 
truly artistic effects within reach of the lowest 


The preparation of suitable designs for Ceiling 
Decoration has been made a matter of special con- 
sideration. 
if desired, attend to the entire work of Interior 
Decoration, for which we employ the best talent, 
and to which we give our personal supervision. 


s of European de- 
among which appear 


woven tapestries 
We offer a 


d and raised upon 


To insure harmony of detail, we will, 


COMPRISING 
FOUR BRIEF, 
PRACTICAL 


AND 
HELPFUL 
PAPERS ON 

\ THe 
EDUCAYION 


OF TRE 


YOUNG. 


l, Seeds of Cruelty and Fear. 
Il. Burnt Children 


readers. 


Tan 


TRAINING OF CHILDREN. 


Ill A Victory of Love. 


The many requests that have come to us for these articles lead us to believe 
that their publication in pamphlet form will meet a wide demand on the part of our 
Those who have already read and been helped by them may feel disposed 
to give them a wider circulation by sending copies to their friends. 


REPRINTED 
FROM 


The 
Christian 


Union 


IN AN 
ATTRACTIVE 
PAMPHLET 
OF 
THIRTY-SIX 
PAGES. 


IV. Occupation for Children. 


Price, per Copy. 
Hundred 


15 cents, 
$10.00. 


=!THE CHRISTIAN UNION, 


22 WASHINGTON SQUARE, New York. 


DRESS REFORM. 


No, 6 Kast l4th Street, New York City. 


MADISON SQUARE GARDEN. 


P. T. BARNUW’S |: 


GREATEST SHOW ON EARTH IN MONSTER 
COMBINATION WITH THE GREAT 
LONDON SHOW. 


Seven eom gorweous Exhibitions in one, Two 

immense Menageries, containing 6 

wild ure and beast ever seen in “captivity. 

} ** Bridgeport” and ‘* Columbis,” 
trained elephants, 

giraifes, myriads of other astounding 


All-Night inhalation. 


Best in the Worid! 


MADAME GRISWOLD’S 


Patent Skirt- Corsets, 


-ombine thi lity, 

fort, healthy? 
guance of foru 

befng made arti 

styles and lengths are 

dominal Corseta with 


without the AbdominalO2 
Supt bres aA Js 


re nd our cores 


are not old by! 
map, ove trade heorse 
‘GANVASSERS WANTED ‘EVERYWHERE. 
Exclasive territory given. Ladies make this a /reys- 


ftablie and Permanent business. Pric = 
wards. Orders by mall pro ly filles. df 

culars and terms to Agenta, to M iDAME G Ris. 
WOLD€CO., Bro way, Terk, 


Agents, J. Wygant & ( Fredonia, J.B.Put- 
Ral, 126 State St., Clicugyu, Ti. Ment ion (his puper. 


PRESERVING 
CORSET 


Is made Vertectly Adjustable 
to any form by a new and novel 
arrangement in construction, 
and is the most COM PORTA. 
BLE«and PERFECT 
TING corset known. 


Is Approved by the Best 
"hy sictans. 
For sale by all Jeading dealers 


PRICE RY MAIL, 50, 


Lady Acents wanted. 
sh Manufactured by 
FOY,HARMON 
MONEY NEW HAVEN, Cf 


AGENTS WANTED. 


BOOK AGENTS “WANTED FOR 


cn 


By Mary Clemmer, portrays = inner 
Sichts a Marvelsand of the C apitol; 

tells of the daily life atthe White House and of ali ite 

famous occupants; shows the wonders and inside workings of 
every Government Dep artment; and gives truthful revelations 
ef life behind the scenes," “at a wule-aw ake we man sees tt." = 
45 Sno Engraving». The best sel ling book o Accents Wanted. 
Ladies do grand! a he od forcirculars to the 
HARTFORD PUBLISHING Hartford, 


AGENTS: Prevents 


book, The 
Complete 


im one large ut !!lustrated volume. The fastest {selling k 
in America. net pro wents. Every intelligent per- 
wants it. eon a« t iheral 
terms free. HALL ETT Boo CO., yrtland, Maine. 


A DAY and female agents to sell 
Parkin Address with stamp, 
Maine. 


FROsT 
Mend for Lil: circular 
and proof that S100 a month 
is made by selling Mother, 

liome and Heaven.’ 
of Bible,” Haven’s ** Amer- 
lean Prowress, ibles, ete 
E. B. TRE AT. Pus., 757 Broadway, > 


$7 717 “OLVIOKERY. Ansusta, Me. 


A MONTH FOR 
Teachers 


ing orders for 
or infidelity” 
ond Truth Victorious. 


510 


ro GOL. INGERSOLL. 


now the most popular NEW OK in the tield. 
Both a SHIELD and a SWORD > verybody wants it. 
Low Prick, QUICK SaLes Send for Circulars and 
Terms. P. & CO. 
915 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa 


10"@ Ladies. 


company of Cin- 
‘pow and ducin 
the: if new Sa for Ladies 
Children, and their une jvaled Skirt Saspenders 
for Ladies, and want reliable lady ageats to sell 
them in h usehol Our agents eve 
where inect with ready success and make han 
some salaries. Write at once for terms and se 
@ cure exclusive territory. Address 
Queen City Suspender Co., Cincina Oh 
cr Leading Physicians recommend these 


Toany suffering with Catarrh 
or Bronchitis who earnestly 
desire relief, | canturnish a 
means of Permanent and Pos- 
itive Cure. A Home Treatment. 
No charge for consultation by 
mail. Valuable Treatise 
**His remedies are the outgrowth 
of his own experience; they are 
the only known spoons of per- 


Rev. T. P. CHILDS. 


MORPHINE HABIT, 
No pay till. cured, 
established, 1,000 

red. State case Dre 
Marsh. Quincy, Mich. 
ICH E 0! 


make Nev 
will pletely change the bb od 
the entire system in three months. Any} @son 
who will take 1 pill cach night from 1 to 19 geeks 
esible, Sen mail for 8 if sucha thing 
sible. mail for letter stasap 
5. JOHNSON & 
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Those ansirering an Advertisement wil’ 
confer @ favor upon the Advertiser and 
Pubiisher by stating that they saw the 


in the Christian Union, 
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Cheapest and the Beat Light kne 
Parlors. Hanks Picvere Gall | 
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one. Made in all 
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Clinton H, Meneely Bell Company, MRS. A. FLETCHER, ’ 
A handsom 
free to parties of corde 


